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DETERMINISM IN POLITICS! 


JOLITICAL discussion is one of the earmarks of our age. Its 
various media, whether public meeting, press, or radio, all 
assume an intelligent audience in a position to make decisions. 
Most political discussions must reach intelligent audiences, for the 
unintelligent do not listen to them. But is the intelligent audience 
in a position to make decisions? Perhaps it is not. Leaders set 
their course by the reactions of the masses; it is votes, or cheers, 
that count. The usual assumption is that democracy rests on an 
informed citizenry. It seems worthwhile to run a trial line of 
investigation through this assumption, for it surely is most 
necessary to know what the foundations of democracy really are. 
The ultimate springs of human action seem to lie beyond our 
observation. Those who have the gift, or curse, of introspection, 
know that final explanations of their own motivation escape them. 
Men are like icebergs, nine-tenths below the surface. Yet, while 
political behaviour, like other forms of behaviour, is in the last 
analysis incapable of explanation, it nevertheless may be streaked, 
so to speak, with rationality. 

Conscious or rational political behaviour must necessarily in 
itself be infinitely complex, but three areas in which it is mani- 
fested may be singled out. Men may base their political be- 
haviour and their vote on the same kind of intelligent analysis 
of a situation as the chemist might make of the reactions in his 

1This paper was read to Section 11 of the Royal Society of Canada at its annual 
meeting in Toronto, May, 1946. See also the writer’s ‘Geographical Determinants 
in Canadian History” (in Essays in Canadian History Presented to George Mackinnon 
Wrong, ed. R. Flenley, Toronto, 1939, 229-52). 

My illustrations and quotations on this subject have been kindly supplied by my 
colleagues Professor R. A. Wardle, Department of Zoology, University of Manitoba 
and Professor H. W. Wright, Department of Psychology, University of Manitoba. 
One of the most authoritative studies on the subject, which unfortunately came to the 


writer’s attention too late to be used, is W. H. Sheldon, The Varieties of Human Physique 
(New York, 1940). 
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test tube; or they may make a shrewd judgment of the merits of 
those whom they are called upon to support; or they may associ- 
ate themselves with others whose interests are discernibly similar 
to their own, and constitute with them a pressure group. The 
number of those who determine their political attitudes by pure 
objective analysis is, one may suspect, extremely small. As- 
sessments of a man’s personality depend on a good many qualities, 
which, if not exactly irrational, are unconscious. Since it repre- 
sents men banded together to achieve some object that seems 
reasonable to them, it is in the pressure group that rational action 
probably has the best chance to manifest itself. Whatever the 
exact proportions between political rationalism and irrationalism, 
no one will deny that there is plenty of the latter; our human 
shortcomings are so patent that there is no point in labouring 
them. There may, however, be some use in trying to work out 
what they mainly rest on, and it is on this point that the present 
paper will therefore centre. 


* 





* 





* 


It is no explanation of political behaviour to say that we get 
our ideas fixed in our youth: everybody knows that, without being 
told. We also know, though we hate to admit it, that we get 
them from our fathers. It is fashionable in a new society like our 
own, to decry family and traditional influences, and to assume 
that every man makes up his own mind. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. In Canada, as everywhere else, men think 
and act as their fathers did before them. They tend to follow the 
same callings as their fathers and the same party and religious 
allegiance. Traditional conservatism and family influence must 
be rated high in the categories of political irrationalism. Natural- 
ly, family influence is often not obvious at a glance: a strong- 
minded woman of radical tendencies may marry a timid, con- 
servative male, and the family influence in that case may be 
concealed under the surname. In our new society, with its 
opportunities for people from the most divergent groups to meet 
and marry, there must be far more disturbance of traditional 
family patterns than in older and more fixed societies. Still it is 
remarkable even here, how like seems to call to like: one of the 
arguments advanced for retaining the racial origins classification 
in the census is the degree of correlation between marriage and 
racial origin. We come back to the same point, the continuity 
of political, as of other, behaviour patterns. 
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The argument can be carried beyond mere family habit. 
Those penetrating political analysts, Gilbert and Sullivan, it will 
be recalled, lay down the dogma that: 
Every gal and every boy that’s born into this world alive, 
Is either a little Liberal or else a little Conservative. 

The policeman in Jolanthe who expressed these sentiments found 
the arrangement wonderful: if he had been a student of psy- 
chology or biology he might have found that it depended merely 
upon the glands of the little boys and little gals. The division of 
mankind into two well-marked types was, it is said, observed as 
long ago as the fourth century B.c., by no less a person than the 
father of medicine, Hippocrates. He divided men into those 
liable to apoplexy and those liable to tuberculosis. ‘‘Men of the 
apopleptic type were short and stocky, their chests thick, their 
abdomens big; with short arms and legs, thick necks, round 
heads and fat faces.... Men of the tubercular physique were 
long and thin, flat-chested, with long slender necks, narrow heads 
and oval faces.’’ The same division is made by the modern 
anatomist when he talks about pyknic men and leptosomes. 
The pyknic type is not merely a fat man; he is a man characterised by the round- 
ness of all parts of his body, by the great volume of his chest and abdomen and 
skull, a barrel-shaped trunk, short, thick neck, deep chest, round head, smooth 
baldness and a tendency towards deposit of fat in middle age. He tends towards 
sudden changes of mood, one minute the supreme optimist, the next, the profound 
pessimist.... The leptosome type on the other hand, is tall, thin, flat-chested, 
with an egg-shaped face, long nose, pointed or receding chin and long narrow head. 
His behaviour is asocial rather than social. If a literary man, he runs to the pa- 
thetic and romantic forms of literature, whereas the pyknic litterateur is either a 
realist or a humorist. The leptosome leader, whether in business, in politics or in 
military matters, is inclined to be a fanatic, a rigid disciplinarian, a cold calculator. 
The pyknic is the jolly organizer, the conciliator, the meet-you-half-way type of 
fellow. The leptosome is at his best in the background of active affairs, as a theorist, 
inventor, planner, organizer, research worker. The pyknic shines as a salesman, 
practising doctor, politician, teacher, in fact as a human dynamo and go-getter. 
The anatomists, of course, are describing types, not individuals. 
In practice, men range from one extreme to the other, with every 
degree of variation in between. 

Findings of ancient Greeks and modern biologists are cor- 
roborated by the modern psychologists. 
The introverted personality turns from active participation in the objective world 
to an inner world of thought and phantasy. The extraverted personality, on the 
contrary, turns from an introspective consideration of his problems to overt 
action. Such classification is thus definitely related to the popular discrimination 
between the practical man of action and the idealistic visionary. [The extravert] 
is thick-skinned and relatively insensitive to criticism, spontaneous in his emotional 
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expression, impersonal in argument, neither deeply affected by his failures, nor 
much occupied with self-analysis and self-criticism. Introversion . . . is associated 
with . . . sensitivity to criticism, inhibition of emotional expression, personalization 
in discussion, magnification of failures and a preoccupation with self-analysis and 
self-criticism.” 

Literature corroborates the findings of the scientists. Compare 
the gloomy verses of the dyspeptic William Langland in his Piers 
the Ploughman, with the merry characters of the comfortable 
Geoffrey Chaucer. Chaucer, whose work was realistic and humor- 
ous, was no doubt ‘‘a man characterised by the roundness of all 
parts of his body.’’ One can imagine Langland as a gaunt, ca- 
daverous fellow, a medieval Thomas Carlyle, breathing fire and 
destruction upon everyone who came near him. There are 
numerous reflections of the two types in subsequent English 
literature. Shakespeare’s Falstaff is the perfect extravert, fat 
and apoplectic; his Hamlet, the perfect introvert or leptosome 
to whom “‘the world is out of joint....’’ The two types are 
contrasted in Twelfth Night and crystallized in the delightful 
scene where Sir Toby Belch, the gay cavalier, turns to that thinly 
disguised Puritan, Malvolio, and says: ‘‘Dost thou think, because 
thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale?” 
Shakespeare expressly describes the distinction in the well-known 
speech of Julius Caesar: 

Let me have men about me that are fat; 

Sleek-headed men and such as sleep o’ nights: 

Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 

He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. . . . 

Seldom he smiles; and smiles in such a sort 

As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit 

That could be moved to smile at any thing... . 
Milton’s Satan, that celestial revolutionary, lying outstretched 
and thinking up ways to get even with God, was undoubtedly a 
leptosome; while Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley, a fat, jolly 
country squire who took everything with the utmost equanimity, 
and left matters of state to pushing Whigs, was obviously a pyknic 
and Tory. In the nineteenth century, Byron painted moody 
introverts like Manfred, while Dickens, before he got too serious, 
launched the rubicund Mr. Pickwick upon his immortal career. 
Later on when he referred to ‘‘hot gospellers’’ other than himself, 
he usually made them gaunt, unpleasant people, clearly intro- 
verts, and associated with vaguely dissenting groups. In Canada, 


From Boring, Langfelt and Weld, Introduction to Psychology (1939). 


Reference 
supplied by Professor Wright. 
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our tall, lean Frederick Philip Grove paints the inward struggles 
of strong men; and our round and cheerful Ned Pratt holds forth 
on deeds of daring performed by pyknic men of action. The 
political allegiance of these two men is unknown to the writer 
but it may be suspected. 

Shakespeare’s Cassius is the perfect picture of the radical in 
politics. The lean, hungry men have ideas. They live in a world 
of their own. They find the scheme of things entire a sorry one, 
and they seek to mould it closer to their heart’s desire. They are 
the rebels, the prophetic visionaries, the Robespierres, the Karl 
Marxes, the J. S. Woodsworths. Given another twist, and faced 
in another direction they are the misfits who become Napoleons 
and Hitlers. They are all extreme introverts. In severe cases, 
they pass beyond sanity into brooding melancholia. More 
moderate proportions of introversion give us the liberal, the man 
whose mind dominates his feelings, whose disposition is apt to be 
sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. Going over to the 
other side, we find a little excess extravertism produces the con- 
servative, the person who likes to travel in the well-worn ways, 
who prefers empiricism to theory, who prides himself on being a 
practical man with no nonsense about him. He may or may not 
have the “‘barrel-shaped trunk, short thick neck, deep chest, 
round head, smooth baldness and tendency towards deposit of 
fat in middle age’’ which characterizes the true-born pyknic. He 
is probably a bond dealer, insurance agent, or other form of go- 
getting salesman. At those high-pressure levels or in the humbler 
capacity of acolyte or clerk, he fits admirably into our com- 
mercial civilization. With just a bit heavier infusion of pyknic- 
ism, he almost certainly turns up as president of one of the 
“service clubs.’’ Further proportions of extraversion replace 
more and more thought by emotion, and compel conservatism to 
give place to toryism. In extreme cases we get the bull-necked, 
red-faced, explosive Colonel Blimps who roar and dominate. 
They are extraverted pyknics, and abound in the most expensive 
clubs. If they roar passionately enough, they find themselves in 
the manic-depressive wards of insane asylums, where this pro- 
cession to the right halts, completing the circle by coming into 
the presence of the melancholics of the left. 

Now naturally, no one is going to be silly enough to claim that 
every introvert is on the left of centre in politics and every extra- 
vert on the right. In the present Prime Minister and his prede- 
cessor Mr. Arthur Meighen, we have two conspicuous illustrations 
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of the very opposite. Surely Mr. Meighen, that ‘‘lean and hungry 
man” with the biting tongue and the analytical intellect, is an 
introvert and leptosome, and yet he has been a Tory of the Tories. 
Conservatives profess to admire him, but they could never have 
been comfortable under him, and none of their numerous leaders 
has contributed more effectively to the destruction of their party 
than he has done. Mr. Meighen, an introvert and a leptosome, 
has obviously been in the wrong camp all his life. Why? The 
answer, as will appear, is simple. 

On the other hand, it seems plain that Mr. King though a Liberal, 
is physically of the other type—the stocky, roundish type desig- 
nated by the biologist as pyknic. If an extravert, he would be 
“not much occupied with self-analysis and self-criticism,’’ and 
this corresponds to impressions formed of him by those who know 
him. He is said to be a man whose mind is strictly empiric, 
untroubled by feelings of inconsistency, representing the quin- 
tessence of the popular view of the moment, a judgment surely 
borne out by his political conduct.* He is the ordinary man writ 
large. Mr. King is known to have a most uncanny ability to 
sense public opinion; despite outward appearances to the contrary, 
such as his lack of intimate friends, he must have that ‘‘awareness 
of other people’ which characterizes the extravert. Unlike his 
life-long rival, Mr. King leaves no wake of enemies behind him 
when he crosses the country, and yet is the leader of a great party 
whose general historical temper brings within it men with a strong 
tendency to introversion.* Evidently, as between Mr. King and 
Mr. Meighen, the wires are neatly crossed. Why is this? The 
explanation is as easy in the one case as in the other. 

A glance over the leading public figures in Canadian life 
during the past century would not reveal many exceptions so 
marked as these two. William Lyon Mackenzie, Mr. King’s 
grandfather, was so busy voicing his own thoughts that he rarely 
had time to listen to those of other people; if the Upper Canada 
of his day did not meet his specifications, he was prepared to alter 
it to fit them. George Brown was another fiery and declamatory 
introvert; he has been described as becoming so lost in himself 
and his thoughts when making a speech as to appear to be talking 
to himself. 

3No liberal of philosophic principles could possibly have taken the position on civil 
liberties which Mr. King so easily assumed. 


‘Rosebery, for example, ‘plowing his lonely furrow’’ or that other marked introvert, 
Edward Blake, and his equally lonely wrestling with his spirit. 
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Alexander Mackenzie’s appearance was that of the typical 
Liberal leptosome: thin, gaunt, and thoughtful, he got so ab- 
sorbed in his own ideas and duties that he almost forgot that he 
was Prime Minister of Canada and went down an easy victim 
to another Scotchman of an entirely different type, Sir John 
Macdonald. Physically, Macdonald was not a pronouncedly 
extraverted type, but temperamentally he was a jovial hale- 
fellow-well-met, a man who knew everyone and who was liked 
by everyone, ‘‘one of the boys.’’ His mind was as free from the 
dogmatism of theory as is Mr. King’s. Opportunistic to a degree, 
his temperament accorded well with the Tory attitude toward 
life, an attitude which does not cross bridges before it comes to 
them, and which does not refer particular situations to a general 
frame of principle. As Conservative leader, John Macdonald 
was emphatically in his proper niche. 

Politically, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Sir Robert Borden seem 
to have been so much alike as to have been almost interchange- 
able. Their views on specific issues differed, of course, but their 
temperaments were both essentially those of moderate men. 
Neither was a decided introvert or extravert, as their very bodily 
make-ups bear out. Politically they both stood close to the centre 
and after 1914 Borden carried on Laurier’s work. If Laurier 
was a conservative Liberal, Borden was a liberal Conservative. 
R. B. Bennett, in contrast, represented extraversion—and the 
political right—in its purest form; not only were his physical 
characteristics true to type but he also tended towards those 
“sudden changes of mood, one minute the supreme optimist, the 
next the profound pessimist,’’ which mark the extravert. 


* * * 


Our glands are naturally not the whole story. Environment 
comes in to challenge heredity and in no country is it more sig- 
nificant than in this great, sprawling half-continent of ours. 
Our innumerable divisions of geography, origin, language, religion, 
and economic interest, are each a political determinant of prime 
importance, and each one would merit intensive study. This 
paper must confine itself to a short examination of economic status 
and racial and religious affiliation.® 

The relationship between economic status and politics is 
plain to all. Is there a single non-Tory millionaire in Canada? 


5By the term “race,” nothing more is here meant than the inherited cultural 
environment. 
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If there is, there certainly is no C.C.F. millionaire. A very good 
example of the correlation is afforded by a Winnipeg district 
well known to the writer. The people of the district are practically 
all of Anglo-Saxon origin, United Church or Anglican in religious 
denomination. It begins at one end in a mixed region of quite 
small bungalows and large houses, rises to the peak of respecta- 
bility in a zone of managers, superintendents, and presidents, 
and then gradually falls off to another region of modest houses 
bordering a railway line. The district has three polling booths, 
one at either end and one in the middle. Every election tells the 
same tale. In the polling booth on the equator of respectability, 
out of several hundred votes, practically every one is cast for 
Conservative candidates. Liberals come next, but far in the rear, 
and C.C.F. candidates rarely get a dozen votes. The votes in 
the other two polling places go directly in proportion to the ad- 
mixture of the large and small houses: the Conservative vote 
slopes down from its maximum in the centre to its minimum in 
the west end of the district next to the railway tracks, where, 
however, it is shoved up above its natural economic level by the 
presence of an Anglican church. Intimate knowledge of the city 
of Winnipeg would permit, for a large proportion of the polling 
places, prediction of almost mathematical certainty, and one of 
the fundamental documents would be the assessment roll. 
Economic status correlates closely with racial origin and re- 
ligious denomination. Catholicism is the religion of the relatively 
poor. \Vhere it exists in its most intense form, that is, among 
people of French origin, its correlation with inferior economic 
status is so plain that it surely can escape no one’s attention. 
Though the French were the first arrivals, they displayed little 
ability to make use of this advantage economically; nor does 
their position as a conquered people entirely explain their failure, 
for a nearby conquered people, the Dutch of New York State, 
survived their conquest without much damage to their economic 
chances. The English-speaking people of Canada, coming in 
when the country was still a wilderness, and bringing with them a 
devotion to the acquisitive way of life, made the most of the 
opportunity they had of ‘‘getting in on the ground floor.”” Of the 
scores of so-called racial and religious groups in Canada, it is the 
English-speaking, now some 60 per cent of the whole,® who present 
SAbout 60 per cent of the people of Canada give English as their mother tongue. 
Something under 50 per cent give their origin as “British Isles." The balance consists 
in so-called ‘‘Germans”’ or ‘“‘Dutch”’ who have been here for generations, and in others 


who have lost their mother tongue. The racial origins classification of the census is 
not scientific 
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the most diverse features. A paper like the present cannot discuss 
this group in its entirety; it therefore limits itself to those who 
have come from the British Isles during the last century and a 
quarter, and who comprise the bulk of the “‘old Canadians,” 
“Anglo-Saxons,” or “‘British.’”” Persons who believe themselves 
to come under these heads may be estimated at from 40 to 45 
per cent of the population. The chief sub-groups among them, 
despite much intermarriage and shifting about and, in many cases, 
several generations on Canadian soil, retain to some degree, their 
own characteristics. 

Of all the English-speaking people coming to our shores, the 
English themselves, have been the most elusive. They possess 
the least tribalism, and consequently they do not found colonies. 
There are few spots in Canada which retain a pronouncedly 
English character. For his lack of tribal sense, the Englishman 
makes up by his consciousness of class. Unfortunately, for 
purposes of such a study as this, he loses interest in his origins so 
quickly that once his English accent is gone, it is difficult to 
segregate him. One exception there is, and it is found in the 
English immigrants of upper, or semi-upper, class origin. Such 
families occur all over Canada and here and there, despite the 
lapse of several generations, they are found to be holding out 
resolutely against the Canadian environment, still maintaining 
themselves ostentatiously aloof. A century ago there were 
huntin’, shootin’, and fishin’ men settled in every pleasant location 
in Upper Canada. Mrs. Jameson’s Winter Studies and Summer 
Rambles is full of pen-pictures of them, most of which convey the 
strong idiosyncracies of the type. Professor Fred Landon, in his 
attractive book on Lake Huron, describes in Major Rains a 
gentleman who, even for this group, had carried individualism 
to a remarkable length. Major Rains had settled on St. Joseph 
Island. Having married a wife from his own class, who came to 
live with him in the wilderness, he, in due course, welcomed her 
sister into his household. Falling in love with her, he married 
her too and thereafter kept up what were described as two 
eminently respectable domestic establishments. This has not a 
great deal to do with politics except in that such men would be 
hard to regiment and were invariably persons of some local im- 
portance. The woods were literally full of them and they were 
all Anglicans in religion and Tories in politics. Strong supporters 
of the established order, they could be relied on to turn out in 
any crisis, such as the rebellion of 1837. Huntin’ and fishin’ men 
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swing easily into warlike pursuits, especially if the huntin’ and 
fishin’ are not good! Englishmen of this class have been found 
on every frontier in Canada. Their present stronghold is Van- 
couver Island. They never rise very high in political life but they 
are invariably to be found in the strategic posts of the fighting 
services and the Mounted Police. They have added a certain 
tinge of aristocracy to the upper areas of Canadian life and have 
constituted a powerful cement for the British connexion.’ 

When Egerton Ryerson engineered his union of Canadian 
Methodists with the old country Wesleyans, he encountered a 
class of Englishmen quite different from the foregoing. It is 
impossible to discover, except from individual instances, the class 
afhliations of the English in Canada a century ago, but it is clear 
from the writing of the time that the Wesleyan Methodists con- 
sisted in that sturdy, self-respecting, lower middle class element 
which had lent so much strength to nonconformity in England. 
Persons of this type apparently came to Canada in considerable 
numbers from the eighteen-twenties on. They formed a numerous 
element in our small towns and cities but not in the countryside. 
Middle class English Methodists were chary of ‘‘the world”’ and 
for many years did not take active part in public life. Their 
background inclined them toward conservatism. In England they 
divided, some adhering to the Conservative party, others going 
on to become among the most outstanding supporters of Glad- 
stone. English Liberals often become Conservatives in Canada, 
so in due course a considerable majority of this group came to 
support the Conservative party. Later on, within the twentieth 
century, when they had attained worldly success, some of them 
went on logically up the social scale and returned to the Anglican 
church of their forefathers. 

Yet English Methodism in Canada was by no means merely a 
conservative force. Preached at Sunday after Sunday in the most 
ardent terms, few Methodists could escape the conviction that 
their religion imposed upon them not only the duty of seeking 
salvation, but also that of bearing their brothers’ burdens. 
Methodism became a creed with a missionary gospel for the here 
and now. It was the driving force behind the early prohibition 
campaigns. It supplied a disproportionate share of the zeal for 
foreign missions, and, nearer to our own days, put itself behind a 


7The reader who wishes physical evidence is directed to the churchyard and settle- 
ment at Pinhey’s Point on the Ottawa River, and still better, to the Sibbald Church 
on Lake Simcoe, about two miles from Jackson's Point, where he will find a graveyard 
full of notabilities. 
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great variety of movements for social amelioration. Once the 
Methodists had lost their ‘‘other worldly” attitude, their social 
conscience was bound to find expression in political action. The 
\lethodist church became a force in Canadian public life some- 
where in the last generation of the nineteenth century. It threw 
up men who were social propagandists first, but whom circum- 
stances forced to become politicians. It was from this branch of 
Methodism and mainly among persons of English origin that there 
emerged most of the humanitarian socialism associated with such 
names as those of J. S. \Woodsworth and Salem G. Bland. In 
due course such men were to contribute greatly to the foundation 
of the new political party which, in 1932, had become clearly 
enough defined to organize and take the name Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation. It is no accident that a number of 
ministers of the United Church have become C.C.F. Members of 
Parliament. 

During the course of a century there must have been tens of 
thousands of Englishmen come to Canada who could not have 
been fitted into the above two classes. Most of them have long 
since been “‘lost,’’ but the poor English who came after 1900 are a 
traceable group.* Some of these were right down on the bottom 
of the heap, the kind for whom the sign ‘‘No Englishmen need 
apply,” used to be hung out. But the great majority of the very 
poor were no doubt anxious to get along, even though their 
situation did force some of them into urban slums, such as the 
district in the city of Toronto, near King Street, west of the Don; 
this was among the hardest hit of all the areas during the great 
depression. English people of this type—not yet free from their 
feudal past, easily caught by the glamour of ‘‘the great,” and 
impressed by their personal interest and their visits during the 
election campaign—helped to elect the present Conservative 
member for Rosedale. Other poor English people went into the 
outskirts of the city: those familiar with the Toronto of the 
nineteen-tens will remember the ‘‘shack towns” that arose in such 
districts as the Vaughan Road and Todmorden. Such districts, 
beginning humbly, improved rapidly into modest workmen’s 
areas. Their inhabitants will never rise to the economic heights 
of prudent Scotchmen but will remain as typical suburbanites. 
If they are Anglican in religion they will be mildly Conservative 
and colonial. If they are of Methodist descent, now United 


8See L. B. Reynolds, The British Immigrant: His Social and Economic Adjustment 
in Canada (Toronto, 1935). 
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Church, they may very likely support the C.C.F. If they are 
neither, they may squander their energies and satisfy their 
egotisms in the minor bickerings of the labour movement. It 
was this English group which almost elected Graham Spry on a 
C.C.F. platform a few years ago, and which did elect J. S. Nose- 
worthy over Arthur Meighen in 1942. 

The English of the last century (no attempt is made in this 
paper to deal with those who designate themselves English but 
descend from earlier migrations such as the Loyalists) whether 
high or low, Conservative or radical, have tempered the extreme 
Canadian air. They have brought with them the mild affability 
of the English temperament, a certain tolerance and instinctive 
regard for their own institutions. Scotchmen may have possessed 
themselves of English institutions, as they have of so much else 
that is English, but as Canadian history, in such cases as those of 
Mackenzie and Brown, indicates, they have pitched on them 
with a fierceness foreign to the English temper. English insti- 
tutions—parliamentary government, the common law, and free- 
dom of speech—are essentially the institutions of an easy-going, 
compromising people; no Scotchman worthy of the name ever 
wanted to compromise. The English institutions which we in- 
herit are essentially foreign to the genius of most of our people. 
The wonder is that we work them as well as we do. 

There is little space to deal with that people which, more than 
any other, Canada reflects, the Scotch. They divide at once into 
Highland and Lowland. But what mere Sassenach shall attempt 
to distinguish between them? Before the Reformation, the 
history of Scotland was a sorry record of battle, murder, and 
sudden death. It was the Presbyterian Church which made the 
Scottish people, and today everything that is characteristic of 
them comes out of the deep imprint which Calvinism has made 
on a turbulent, hot-tempered, assertive mixture of Celts and 
Teutons. A few unaccountable beings remain outside the pale, 
Scottish Episcopalians, and those still stranger specimens, Scottish 
Presbyterian Conservatives, of whom our own John A. was an 
outstanding example. The writer is at a loss to account for such 
people, except on the assumption that they were battered into Pres- 
byterianism by John Knox, but, as innate Romantics, hung onto 
the Stuarts and slipped into Jacobitism. The Scots lost Culloden, 
they say, because the Macdonalds insisted on maintaining the 
right wing; they had always held the right wing since Bannock- 
burn. While they were disputing, King George’s redcoats won 
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the day. The Macdonalds, in revenge, went off to South Carolina 
and fought for King George against his rebel subjects. Such a 
people are plainly not to be accounted for. And so when John A. 
Macdonald, a son of a Glasgow Scottish Presbyterian, turns up 
as leader of the Canadian Tories, one throws up his hands: it is a 
tribal mystery. Sir John never regarded his Minister of Justice, 
Sir Alexander Campbell, with too much confidence, and in the 
end he scuttled him; legend has it that, in part at least, it was 
because he was a Campbell. 

The Scots must be left to the Scots. It is their neighbours, 
the Northern Irish, who perhaps provide the strongest examples 
of inevitability. This people, moving from one frontier to another, 
from the remoter fringes of Great Britain to the Celtic wildernesses 
of Ireland, developed the characteristic frontier qualities. They 
became tenacious, industrious, hard-bitten, and adaptable. They 
evinced the individualism, the lack of humour, and the mutually 
helpful qualities of men with a fight on their hands. They spent 
two or three centuries warring against Papists, in much the same 
spirit as New Englanders warred against Indians; the only good 
Papist was a dead Papist, so to speak. When, after 1825, they 
flooded into Upper Canada, they brought their stern qualities 
with them and, looking about for an enemy, they found an 
eminently suitable one in the French Roman Catholic. The 
French spoke an incomprehensible language; still more, they were 
Roman Catholics, and therefore necessarily ‘‘disloyal.’’ In the 
eighteenth century, Ulstermen, smarting under the oppressions 
of a distant English government, had emigrated to America with 
hatred of England in their hearts and there, in modern Tennessee 
or Kentucky, they still retain it. But in the nineteenth century 
Ulstermen looked to the distant English government for support 
against the Papists who were their own countrymen. As “‘friends 
of government”’ they were Tories to the core, both in the Old 
\Vorld and in the New. Whether they were Anglicans, Presby- 
terians, or Methodists, they were first of all Protestants. To 
be a North of Irelander was to be a Tory and a Protestant. 

This is the simple explanation of Mr. Arthur Meighen. If 
Mr. Meighen had been born of English Methodist descent, a man 
of his brooding intellect and close-knit nervous fibre might have 
become a fighting colleague of J. S. Woodsworth. But Ulster 
Presbyterian inheritance predestined him to Toryism. Yet his 
introverted temperament accorded ill with the genius of that 
party, and this inner contradiction of his was unfortunate for 
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both. The same kind of explanation applies to the other psycho- 
logical contradiction mentioned above, Mr. Mackenzie King. 
\ir. King may be the product of two generations of fighting 
Scottish radicalism, but he has in his mind and body infusions of 
other and milder elements, and these have swung him a consider- 
able distance out of the orbit of his maternal grandfather. Yet 
the dominant Mackenzie tradition, coming down through his 
mother, foreordained his political affiliations. He is therefore 
another contradictory personality, one by no means tempera- 
mentally in tune with his environment, though in his case he has 
moulded his environment to his temperament, bringing the 
Liberal party considerably farther over to the right. 

Group allegiance has decided many an election in Canada; 
in fact it may have decided most. In the riding known best to 
the author of this paper, there is a township of Scottish Presby- 
terians, who always lose their votes, and another of Irish Roman 
Catholics, who also lose their votes: they both vote Liberal. 
The solid mass of the riding is North of Ireland. Since Con- 
federation, it has never elected anyone but a Conservative. 
Whatever the issue of the day, personal observation forces the 
conviction that, as fhe average elector in that riding goes into 
the polling booth, he sees rising up between him and his ballot 
images of \Villiam of Orange and the Pope. He accordingly puts 
an X opposite the Conservative candidate’s name, thus winning 
over again the Battle of the Boyne. 

Those Ulstermen who became Methodists illustrate what 
effects can be produced when two strong but contrary determi- 
nants work upon a man. His Irish converts exposed themselves 
to the social gospel of John Wesley, which overlaid the drastic 
individualism of their inherited Calvinism with a coating of 
kindly Methodist brotherliness. The result, if there is any validity 
in personal observation, was often to incorporate two psychologies 
within the one individual. A Methodist of North of Ireland 
descent may at one moment be filled with the milk of human 
kindness, and at the next roaring for his enemy’s blood. He is in 
reality two persons walking around in one; in extreme cases, 
Christian on top and elemental man down below. Canadians of 
North of Ireland and Methodist descent may, thanks to this inner 
contradiction, execute surprising marches from one political wing 
to the other. Men of this description have been known to declare 
that while they reprobated Liberalism and all its works, they 
would not mind voting for the C.C.F. Another way of putting 
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this would be to say that inside them, the North of Ireland was 
giving way to Methodism.’ 

The ‘‘old Canadian,’”’ it would seem, being steeped in the 
traditions of parliamentary government, ought to be the least 
‘‘predestinated”’ of our numerous groups. It does not take much 
analysis to destroy this notion. Is there no affiliation between 
English origin, Anglicanism, and Conservatism? Are Scottish 
Presbyterianism and Liberalism on speaking terms, or are they 
not? Do the affiliations extend to the third and fourth generation, 
or do they not? Would an analysis of the voting habits of the 
descendants of United Empire Loyalists, 160 years away from the 
events which determined the political allegiance of their ancestors, 
show any correlation with Conservatism? The questions answer 
themselves. 

The analysis could be extended indefinitely, but it has been 
pushed far enough to indicate that if a man’s racial origin, his 
traditional religious setting, and his economic status be known, 
his politics may, with reasonable accuracy, be forecast. If, in 
addition, we know something about his own immediate family 
background and can get a look at him to see whether he is short 
and fat, or tall and thin, or moody or mellow, we can be all the 
more confident in our judgment. The average man becomes a 
solvable algebraic equation. 

Does this make man into a mere bit of mechanism? Obviously 
no formula can ever be found intricate enough to comprehend all 
the varying aspects of man, but if formulae of any sort are used to 
explain human nature, some kind of mechanical view results, and 
the moment that phrase appears, an unending controversy is 
reopened. The present age uses such terms as ‘‘behaviourism”’ 
or ‘‘determinism,’’ whether economic, geographic, or biological; 
but other ages fought the same battles around predestination and 
free will, Calvinism and Arminianism, fateand nemesis. Men have 
always disputed as to whether they were mere bundles of reflexes, 
or ‘‘the captains of their fate, the masters of their soul.”” When 
one thinks of all the libraries that have been filled with quarrels 
on the subject, one need not be unduly apologetic for not attempt- 
ing to decide the issue here and now. For present purposes it 
may be assumed that a given area of human nature can be 
comprehended within a formula of the type indicated. It may 

*R. B. Bennett, though probably not of Irish descent but of Methodist background, 


afforded an illustration of this swing in his famous attack of 1935 on the capitalist 
system. 
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well be, however, that no matter how exactly they line up to the 
specifications laid down for a given political stripe, many men will 
insist on being just the opposite. 

It is fortunate that this is so. Man fights desperately for his 
free will. At least some men do, and perhaps it is this saving 
remnant which keeps our popular political institutions going. If 
1,000 Irish Tories in a given riding cancel out 1,000 Scotch Grits, 
they may leave the battle to a hundred other undecided men. If 
only fifty-one of the hundred cast their vote on some principle of 
reason, has not rationality won the day? Reason, free will, and 
enfranchisement from immediate circumstance are rare qualities. 
Yet it is to be expected that they will be manifested in politics, 
as everywhere else in life; and, in sparing but sometimes decisive 
amounts, they are. 

A. R. M. LOWER 
United College, Winnipeg. 
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CAUSE AND ECONOMIC CHANGE* 


[® this paper I wish to consider the nature of economic causes as 
seen in a system of temporal events. Economists have believed 
it to be perfectly legitimate to seize some particular group of 
events from the matrix of total eventuality, to hold it, isolated, in 
abstraction and to study the relationships which obtain in this 
selected system. We believe, also, that instances within this 
system will be causally related, and at some later time, we hope 
to be able to show that it is possible to generalize about these 
causes and their efforts. But we believe neither that the causal 
relationship is a mechanistic one, of inevitable sequence, nor that 
it is necessary in a purely physico-chemical way. It is necessary, 
but only because it is meaningful, necessary, because to satisfy 
certain purposes involving values and ends it is appropriate.! 

Now this argument involves, it is clear, the problem of human 
freedom. Let us push our question a little further. When social 
or economic changes occur, are they inevitable? If they are not, 
if an element of free election as between courses of action is 
admitted, in what sense may we speak of cause? 

It is surely today as unnecessary to insist that objective events 
exercise a governing influence on the conduct of human affairs as 
it would have been for a Greek of the heroic age to urge that the 
gods controlled man’s fate.2 We are all determinists to that 


*This paper was read to Section 11 of the Royal Society of Canada at its annual 
meeting in Toronto, May, 1946. 

1Ct. P. A. Sorokin, Sociocultural Causality, Space, Time (Durham, N.C., 1943), 
12-13. 

Though man’s fate was generally regarded by the early Greeks as beyond his own 
control, the gods themselves disposed of man according to recognizable purposeful 
laws. Zeus wished the Achaeans to pay in disaster for Agamemnon’s rebuff to the 
renowned Achilles. The rational Greeks modified the primitive idea of a supernatural 
control of human destiny by making their gods human and rational. The great Ulysses 
was not above scheming to circumvent the gods, and Zeus himself says “‘Mortals say 
that evils come from us, but they, even of themselves, by their follies win sorrows 
beyond the claims of fate’’ (Odyssey, I, 32-4). With growing civilization the Greeks 
moved far from the primitive concept of destiny. Though the Fates appear in the 
classic tragedies to thwart and confuse man, the tragedy very often lies, as it always 
does for Shakespeare, in man’s own incapacity or interest to rise above circumstances. 
Aristophanes, the great rationalist, pokes fun in The Frogs at the idea of the deus ex 
machina, and Plato in The Republic writes, ‘‘This is the word of Lachesis; No divinity 
shall cast lots for you, but you shall choose your own fate: ... The blame is his who 
chooses; God is blameless” (The Republic, Everyman ed., London, 1906, bk. x, 344). 
Similarly the great Hebrew prophets took the primitive idea of God’s displeasure and 
transmuted it to show that the sufferings of Israel were the consequences of no arbitrary 
destiny or capricious Jehovah, but of their own sins. ‘‘Thy way and Thy doings,” cries 
the prophet Jeremiah, ‘have procured these things unto thee. This is thy wickedness, 
because it is bitter, because it reacheth into thine heart” (Jeremiah, IV, 18). Indeed it 
is a single characteristic of the primitive and unsophisticated mind to believe in super- 
natural or superna! Fates or ‘‘inevitable forces’ that fix the course of human events 
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extent. The significant question is the extent to which we can 
find ‘‘free decision’’ and assimilate that with our concepts of 
causality. The argument of this paper is that the physical- 
institutional world, objective reality, determines the limits within 
which decisions are made, that human responses to that objective 
reality are limited within this ‘‘area of decision,’’ but within the 
area free decisions are taken. These decisions obey causal laws, 
but they are not physical or mechanistic causal laws; rather they 
are laws derivative from the prevalent value system and cause is 
consequently purposive. The rational and purposive judgment is 
surely what we must mean by free decision. 

Let us illustrate this point. If we consider the corruption of 
the freely competitive market we may observe that technological 
innovations requiring larger capital investment and at the same 
time leading to expansion of output for a period at decreasing 
unit costs must have a twofold effect. There is a necessity here, 
implicit in the full meaning of the process. Decreasing unit costs 
mean, for a period at least, unstable competition with each com- 
petitor chasing the next in a mutually ruinous race still further to 
increase output and lower costs.’ There is no incentive to operate 
so as to reduce output and hence raise the effective demand price. 
At the same time the new capital equipment requires physically 
and financially larger plant units.‘ If we rule out, for the purposes 
of this illustration, the possibility of an expansion of demand 
sufficient to take the new output at a price to cover costs, we see 
that this process leads inevitably to the growth of larger and fewer 
plant units. So far the process appears an entirely objective one, 
the causal relations very like those which obtain in the physico- 
chemical world. Actually human motives and decisions are in- 
volved at each step, but so definite is the process that little choice 
is left the human agent. It is true an entrepreneur may decide 
not to make use of the new technique, not to increase output, not 
to lower price; but if any entrepreneurs do so decide, their de- 
cisions will not affect the process. It will go on in spite of them 


beyond the altering or control of the conscious mind. The modern babble about the 
inevitability of history is simply the clothing of an ancient superstition in modern dress. 
Causal laws, of course, operate in human affairs, but their operation, as we shall show, 
involves the active participation of the human agent. A highly civilized society has 
always known its power over its own fate. 

3R. F. Harrod refers to firms ‘chasing each other indefinitely down their cost 
curves into bankruptcy.” 

‘This is an illustration and is not intended as a complete explanation of the causes 
of industrial concentration and financial amalgamation. There are, of course, con- 
tributing causes such as the realization of special gains from stock manipulation, etc. 
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and they will simply go bankrupt and shut down, thus unwillingly 
contributing to the same effect of concentrating the industry. 

When we turn, however, to the question of deciding what 
should be done in the social interest about the resultant condition 
of monopolistic competition which, if the process continues, will 
ultimately obtain in the industry, we find a different situation. 
If the resultant situation is not recognized as being hostile to the 
public interest, nothing may be done. Let us consider this for a 
moment. It is a situation where human purpose fails to make 
itself declared in social action. The physico-institutional process 
continues according to well-known laws. Some kind of price 
understanding will be achieved by the firms and a monopolist’s 
surplus will be wrung from the consuming public. There will be 
excess Capacity and social waste.® In such an event it would be 
accurate to view the entire temporal process as governed by 
physico-institutional causal law, and to speak of it as ‘‘inevitable’”’ 
and to deny freedom to the human will. But the process is 
inevitable, the will is not free, because of a failure of knowledge 
or because of a value system that does not recognize this sort of 
situation as socially evil, as, for instance, in a society which takes 
more delight in the pride of possessing ‘industrial tycoons’ of 
great wealth, power, and news interest than in the material ad- 
vantages of more and cheaper goods. The lack of freedom is not 
imposed, in our illustration, by the technical process; its source 
is moral. 

If, on the other hand, monopolistic competition is viewed as 
socially undesirable, if it is regarded as contrary to the socially 
accepted system of values, there are several things that can be 
done about it. It would be possible to do as the Socialists urge 
and take over the firms involved; it would be possible to bring 
them under some public regulatory commission; by an ingenious 
scheme of taxation they might be induced to operate at an output 
considered to be in the public interest.’ There are certain other 
things, however, that probably cannot be done about the situation. 
The technical trend that has created monopolistic markets cannot 
be reversed. Although it might be possible by regulation to force 
the firms to simulate the conditions of a perfect market, it would 

5Cf. E. H. Chamberlin, The Theory of Monopolistic Competition (Cambridge, Mass., 
1933). For an estimate of excess capacity in monopolistic trades, see L. Reynolds, 
The Control of Competition in Canada (Cambridge, Mass., 1940). 

*See B. H. Higgins, ‘‘Post War Tax Policy,” part 1 (Canadian Journal of Economics 


and Political Science, 1X, 3, Aug., 1943, 408-28). Cf. also C. W. Hazelett, Incentive 
Taxation (New York, 1936). 
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not be possible to force a reversal to a large number of small-scale 
competitive firms. Thus the area of free division is defined by 
the physico-institutional forces; the nature of the actual social 
judgment made depends on the active human agent and his 
scheme of values. 


Many have argued that this scheme of values, itself an ob- 
jective social fact, is institutional and determining. So it is, but 
not in the same way as the physical and physico-institutional 
forces such as we have been discussing. At any time the scheme 
of values commonly accepted by a society will have an influence 
on men’s judgment with respect to any policy problem. But 
judgment is active, conscious, and rational.? The value scheme 
itself is quasi-rational. It enters into the thinking of the deciding 
agents, but there is always some re-evaluation made in the light 
of present circumstances. The value scheme is never wholly ac- 
cepted, is always subject to criticism and re-assessment. This is 
the very kernel of all liberal thinking, that by taking thought man 
can progress,® not necessarily in a material sense, but in the sense 


7This is basic to liberal philosophy. Professor Hobhouse, a great modern defender 
of the liberal tradition says, ‘it [any body of social knowledge] is social knowledge or 
social thought, not in the sense that it exists in the mind of a mystical social unit, nor 
in the sense that it is the common property of all men, but in the sense that it is the 
product of many minds working in conscious or unconscious co-operation, that it 
forms a part of the permanent social tradition going constantly to shape the thought 
and direct the efforts of fresh generations of learners. ..”’ (L. T. Hobhouse, Social Evo- 
lution and Political Theory, New York, 1911, 95). Later Professor Hobhouse argues, 
“any developed unity in the social mind rests on a consciousness, first of some special 
relation of each individual constituting it to his fellow members, and secondly of the 
group, society, institution itself as a whole’ (99). 

8‘Progress has consisted in the realization of the conditions of full social cooperation 
and in the extension of the rational control of life’ ({ital. mine] Hobhouse, Social Evolution, 
156). Graham Wallas wrote, “‘The function of social judgment is the guidance of human 
action”’ (Graham Wallas, Social Judgment, London, 1934, 30). 

The liberal position derives ultimately from Locke. ‘Prejudice is not insur- 
mountable, moral knowledge is just as possible as physical knowledge,”’ as one con- 
temporary writer summarizes Locke's position, ‘‘[and] Locke was convinced that his 
sensationalist psychology demanded an individualist ethics’ (W. Stark, The Ideal 
Foundations of Economic Thought, London, 1944, 4, 6). Locke developed a rationalistic 
utilitarianism that implied the control of judgment over destiny. “If to break loose 
from the conduct of reason, and to want that restraint of examination and judgment 
which keeps us from choosing or doing the worse, be liberty, true liberty, madmen and 
fools are the only freemen.... This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intel- 
lectual beings in their constant endeavour after... true felicity, that they can suspend 
this prosecution in particular cases, till they have looked before them, and informed 
themselves whether that particular thing which is then proposed or desired be in the 
way to their main end, and makes a real part of that which is their greatest good” 
(John Locke, An Essay Concerning the Human Understanding, Pringle-Pattison ed., 
Oxford, 1924, bk. u, chap. xxi, paras. 50-2). As Professor Gibson says, ‘Locke 
maintains that a clear idea of the nature of activity can only be derived from our ex- 
perience in willing’? (James Gibson, Locke's Theory of Knowledge and Its Historical 
Relations, Cambridge, 1917, 106). Locke’s acquaintance with Newton and Boyle led 
him to understand the nature of causality in science, and he carried over the causal 
concept to the study of man, but he developed the fundamental liberal theorem that 
man’s judgment and will enter actively into the causal process. 
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of working towards improved and more rational value judgments.’ 
Thus it is that implicit in the liberal faith are the two propositions 
that values are rational and that free discussion in the long run 
leads through error to a clearer vision of truth. The entire liberal 
credo is based not on an indeterministic whimsical theory of 
human behaviour, but on a concept of cause which applied to 
policy problems involves the careful analysis of the forces defining 
the area of decision and the reassessment of accepted value 
systems in the light of the special circumstances of that ‘‘area”’ 
and in the light of rational criticism based on previous experience. 

Where we turn from the implications of this argument for 
political theory to those affecting the method of economic inquiry, 
we must see at the outset that the primary function of political 
economy must be to define these areas of decision. The old 
political economy did exactly this. The quasi-historical laws of 
capital accumulation (Smith), of diminishing returns and rent 
(Ricardo), of population growth and production (Malthus, Ri- 
cardo), of comparative advantage and foreign commerce (Ricardo, 
Mill), and of tax incidence and shifting (Smith, Ricardo, Mill) 
and the scientific socialism of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, 
were all intended to this purpose. They informed, or pretended 
to inform, the voter and the legislator of the physical and insti- 
tutional laws that would determine the sequence of events and 
that fixed the possibilities of social judgment. Malthus, for 
example, taught that the condition of the poor was inevitable and 
showed the Speenhamland system to be a mere toying with ‘“‘fate,”’ 
but indicated an area of decision, positive action to check popu- 
lation growth. Smith laid down the conditions of economic 
progress and showed a whole range of possible policy to achieve 
this progress. Ricardo’s disillusioned pessimism made him more 
‘scientific’ in the sense in which modern economists use the term, 
but he was still concerned to justify his pessimism by showing 
how the physical forces of population growth and diminishing 
returns rendered any considerable economic progress unlikely and 
policies directed to the improvement of wages nugatory. He 
rules out that kind of reform as without the area of rational 
decision, and directs the legislators rather to the possibility of a 
gradual improvement in the lot of the masses by a free commercial 
policy based on the law of comparative advantage. His whole 
rent theory is a moral apology for disregarding the case of the 


“For man... walks up the stairs of his concepts” (John Steinbeck, The Grapes 
of Wrath, New York, 1939, 179). 
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landlord for protection. The present writer believes that the 
proper interpretation of Marx’s argument is that the processes 
leading to the disintegration of the liberal competitive capitalist 
system are inevitable, but that there is no inevitability in the 
coming of socialism. On the contrary Marx’s whole appeal is to 
the workers to unite to create the better socialist society; if they 
fail to unite, liberal competitive capitalism may give place to a 
brutally authoritarian and exploitative system. On this interpre- 
tation, the Marxian faith in inevitability is tempered by the belief 
that there is a conscious choice the workers may make as to what 
is to succeed bourgeois capitalism.?° 

In our own times the work of Lord Keynes and of the writers 
who follow him seems closer to the old political economy in the 
respect of this function of defining the area of free decision than is 
the work of those more traditionally minded economists who have 
been too impressed by the arid methodology imposed on economics 
by Jevons and the Austrians."! Professor Hansen, for example, 
sets out clearly the possible choices, as he sees them, open to a 
society which wishes to maintain a high level of employment.” 

The definition of the areas of decision, however, demands of 
economics that it be able to generalize about human motives 
under certain like circumstances as well as about purely physical 
or what we have called physico-institutional laws. This is the 
second implication of our previous argument. It is impossible to 
develop any theory of causal change, for example, the theory of 
industrial concentration, without making certain generalizations 
about human behaviour, in this case that entrepreneurs will act 
to maximize net gains. Moreover it would make nonsense of any 
theory of economic change if one were unable to assume a certain 
consequence in economic behaviour. To say that there is an area 
of free rational decision for the determination of policy, to admit 
that value judgments slowly modify, and to claim, consequently, 
that there is sense in the liberal belief in discussion and reason as 
the basis for political judgment, is emphatically not to say that 
there is no regularity or generality about human responses in like 
situations. In a political situation, complex value judgments 
must be made, situations do not repeat themselves, men learn 


Cf. Sidney Hook, Towards the Understanding of Karl Marx (London, 1933), 
especially chaps. x11 and XIII. 

Professor Frank H. Knight has surely failed to relate method to function in his 
contention that it was Jevons and the Austrians who put economics on the right and 
proper path. See his “Ricardian Theory of Production and Distribution,”’ part I 
(Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, 1, 1, Feb., 1935). 
2Alvin H. Hansen, Fiscal Policy and Business Cycles (New York, 1941). 
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from experience; it may consequently not be possible to generalize 
about the kind of political judgment that will be made in an area 
of decision. In an economic situation, however, which is com- 
paratively simple, and which is constantly repetitive in the es- 
sentials of economizing scarce means to satisfy as highly as possible 
an unlimited hierarchical system of wants involving the most 
elementary human impulses, it is perfectly possible to generalize 
on the basis of probability theory about how human agents will 
behave. It is necessary to do this if any analysis of the complex 
causal chain of economic phenomena is to be possible. 

Since Jevons and the Austrians, economic theory has consisted 
of the elegant elaboration of market models based on a few axio- 
matic generalizations about human motives and human behaviour 
in highly simplified economic situations. The great strength of 
modern economic analysis is the rigour and high degree of genera- 
lity obtained in these models. The weakness is that the restricted 
nature of the model confines it to the explanation of behaviour 
in a “given,” i.e., static, context, and does not enable the inquirer 
to explain how changes in these situations may occur. Thus this 
kind of analysis provides one with a part of what is needed to 
explain economic development—i.e., generalizations about human 
motives, in given economic situations—but it cannot provide the 
other necessary analytical tool, the concept of the cause of change 
in a temporal order. In order properly to define areas of decision 
and fulfil the functions of informing policy, it is necessary, as the 
classical political economists saw, to explain change in a temporal 
order and the consequent changes in the institutional situations 
in which economic motives operate. 

When we talk about economic change we are in danger of 
speaking vaguely. We may be referring to changes in the opera- 
tion of the fundamental causes of economic movement, as when 
population structure, spending habits, incentives and motives, or 
productive techniques are changed; we may refer to changes in 
the economic or even the social institutions, by means of which 
economic systems function, as when we discuss changes in banking 
law and practice, or, more significantly, the legal institutions en- 
shrining property rights," or we may be referring simply to a 

In English law the continental doctrine of abuse of rights is scarcely recognized 
in relation to property rights. ‘‘No use of property, which would be legal if due to a 
proper motive, can become illegal because it is prompted by a motive which is improper 
or even malicious” (Bradford v. Pickles, A.C. 1895, 587). In this leading English case 
counsel for the appelants cited the rule of Marcellus: ‘‘Si non animo vicini nocendi, sed 


suum agrum meliorem faciendi,”” but Lord Watson in giving judgment against the 
appelants held that ‘‘the noble and learned Lords who took part in the decision of 
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process of adjustment within a model, the parameters of which 
are regarded as fixed, as when we study the process by which the 
firm moves to the equilibrium output. These categories are 
illustrative, not rigid and mutually exclusive. Most studies of 
economic ‘‘development”’ are concerned with changes in selected 
basic causes, such as Malthus’s preoccupation with population 
growth or Professor Schumpeter's concentration on innovations 
as the prime cause of ‘“‘development,’’™ and with tracing out the 
full consequences of these causal changes in the system of eco- 
nomic institutions and perhaps even in the analytical models as 
well. The intention of these theories is to find a unifying cause to 
explain the long-run temporal process known as development. 
Most “‘process’’ studies on the other hand are concerned not with 
basic causal changes in the temporal order, but with adjustments 
to minute changes within an extra-temporal model. Business 
cycle analysis is concerned again with a comparatively short-run 
change, usually conceived as occurring in rather more compli- 
cated models, and the changes are usually of the order of adjust- 
ments to temporal fluctuations in the rates of spending or saving 
and investment. Some theorists, of course, look for an explanation 
ofthe cycle to more fundamental phenomena as when Jevons sug- 
gests that sun spot cycles lead to cyclical variations in crops, or 


Chasemore v. Richards held that the doctrine [of Marcellus] had no place in the law of 
England.” ‘“‘If the Act,’ held Lord Macnaughton, ‘‘apart from motive, gives rise to 
damage without legal injury, the motive however reprehensible it may be, will not 
supply that element.’’ The case we might add, had to do with the right of one Pickles 
to divert streams flowing underground across his land, and so interfere with the water 
supply of the city of Bradford, in order to force the city to buy him out. 

In a similar French case (L’arrét Clement-Bayard, Cassation, 3 Adéut, 1915) a 
certain M. Coquerel was held to have abused the right of use of property when he tried 
to force M. Clement-Bayard, dirigible manufacturer, to buy his land, by the ingenious 
device of erecting tall stakes along the border of his property so as to endanger the 
dirigibles in mooring. The French court held the abuse to be established and held that 
an act, otherwise legal and proper as attached to the right of property, might become 
illegal if the means employed were illegitimate and inspired only by malicious and 
mischievous intent. 

The effect of a change in English attitudes towards property when reflected in the 
law would have profound economic consequences. The use of property in a manner 
detrimental to the public interest would be held abuse. This might well change the 
whole status and practice of trade associations, combines, cartels, etc.; in turn the 
economic theory of pricing under monopolistic competition would have to be modified. 
Statutory limitation of rights is not without precedent: many will spring to the legal 
mind. Perhaps most relevant to the question of property rights is the restriction on 
the proprietary rights of patent imposed by the Patent and Designs Act (6 Edw. VII, 
c. 29) which provided for the loss of patent for non-use. In Section 27 (2d) the Act 
makes use of the concept of abuse of rights in the following phrase: “the monopolistic 
rights under a patent shall be deemed to have been abused in any of the following circum- 
stances...."’ It then recites the circumstances of non-use which constitute abuse. 

4. A. Schumpeter, The Theory of Economic Development, tr. Opie (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1934). Professor Schumpeter, it is scarcely necessary to add, holds in the fore- 
front of his readers’ attention that ‘the social process is really one indivisible whole’’ (3). 




































































CAUSE AND Economic CHANGE oF 
when economists, like Spiethoff, Schumpeter and others, find the 
cause of the cycle to lie in the periodic introduction and adaptation 
of new productive techniques. 

We are not ourselves gravely concerned to attach a precise 
and definite connotation to the phrase economic change. If there 
were a particular process that, teleologically conceived, could be 
regarded as development we might, indeed, be concerned to identi- 
fy this process and to try to explain it in terms of a single cause. 
It is our contention, however, that economic change is a complex 
phenomenon, that it has many causes, often inter-related, and that 
it must be studied in terms of this complex causal structure.’ 
It is our hope, at some later time, to study further these causal 
relations. 

B. S. KEIRSTEAD 
McGill University. 

4sPurposive changes by means of policy decisions on the part of the society are, of 
course, included in our system. We regard them as ad hoc, however, and as emerging, 
as we have argued, within the framework set by the operation of other causes. We 
cannot conceive of any long-run developments, planned as such in advance either by 
man himself, or working themselves out purely according to some blind natural law. 


For us, the process is always one of mutuality between the physico-institutional causes 
and the purposes of human agents. 









THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SUPREME COURT 
OF CANADA 


"THE British North America Act gave to the Parliament of 

Canada the power to provide for ‘‘the Constitution, Mainte- 
nance and Organization of a General Court of Appeal for Canada, 
and for the Establishment of any additional Courts for the better 
Administration of the Laws of Canada.’"! Eight years after Con- 
federation this power resulted in the establishment of the Supreme 
Court, an event which not only introduced a new institution, but 
also stirred up imperial sensibilities and a series of constitutional 
controversies. The creation of the Supreme Court was one thing; 
fitting it into the Canadian scene was quite another. 

The necessity for such a court had been discussed at the 
various pre-Confederation conferences. It was evident to the 
Fathers that the diversities of the elements which they hoped to 
unite in a nation were reflected in the existing legal organizations. 
In the English-speaking provinces, the common law of England 
was the basis of the legal structure, whereas in Canada East the 
English criminal law and French civil law functioned jointly. 
The statutory law differed from province to province. The right 
of appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council existed 
in all. 

Then, too, the nature of the Canadian federation and its distri- 
bution of power demanded a national judiciary which would fit 
into the framework of constitutional government along with the 
executive and the legislature. In England, where constitutional 
power rested entirely in Parliament, the determination and in- 
terpretation of its own jurisdiction was the prerogative of that 
supreme body. But in Canada, legislative functions were to be 
divided between two classes of legislature, and therefore consti- 
tutional controversies were almost inevitable. An overall legal 
authority was necessary to interpret the enactments of the various 
legislatures where disputes arose with respect to the power of the 
legislatures to pass such enactments. For this function, the 
creation of a supreme court was imperative. 

To the champions of Confederation, therefore, a unifying 
legal force seemed necessary and, in the words of Sir John Mac- 
donald, ‘‘. .. it was thought wise and expedient to put into the 
constitution a power to the General Legislature, that, if after full 
consideration they think it advisable to establish a General Court 

IBritish North America Act, 1867, Section 101. 
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of Appeal from all the Superior Courts of all the provinces, they 
may do so.’’? Sir George E. Cartier went further at Quebec and 
dreamed of a distinguished court of a definitely federal character 
which would play a vital part in the proposed union: 

Accordingly, when we have lived some years under the Federal regime, the urgent 
need of such a Court of Appeal with jurisdiction in such matters will be felt, and, 
if it is created, it will be fit that its jurisdiction should extend to civil causes which 
might arise in the several Confederate Provinces, because it will necessarily be 
composed of the most eminent judges in the different provinces, of the jurists 
whose reputation stands highest, of men, in short, profoundly skilled in the juris- 
prudence of each of the provinces which they will respectively represent.* 


As in the case of many of the legislative powers conferred by 
the British North America Act, Section 101 was implemented 
with considerable difficulty. Macdonald foresaw this and com- 
menced the proceedings with caution. On May 21, 1869 he intro- 
duced in the House of Commons a “‘Bill for the establishment of a 
Supreme Court of Canada.’’ This court was to be composed of 
one Chief Justice and six judges who were to hold office on good 
behaviour and be removable only upon the address of the Senate 
and House of Commons. It was to be the Dominion’s highest 
court, but was not to be considered as doing away with the existing 
right of appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
in England.’ This bill, on which there was no second reading, 
was, as Macdonald later explained, ‘‘rather more for the purpose 
of suggestion and consideration than for a final measure which the 
Government hoped to become law.’’® Copies of it were sent to 
the judges throughout the Dominion for their opinions.® 

By the following session, the criticisms offered had been care- 
fully considered by the government, and a new bill was introduced 
on March 18, 1870. On this occasion, the Prime Minister stressed 
two of the more controversial aspects of the new court—the 
federal, and the imperial. While it was not to be a cast iron rule 


2Debates of the Parliament of Canada on the Confederation of British North America 
(Quebec, 1865), 41. 

3[bid. 576. Cartier’s views regarding the establishment of the Court and the 
appeals to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council are significant: “I think that it 
is important not to establish it until a certain number of years shall have elapsed from 
the establishment of Confederation and to make it consist of judges from the several 
provinces. . . . I do hold, and the spirit of the conference at Quebec indicated, that 
the appeal to the judicial committee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council must always 
exist, even if the court in question is established” (7bid.). 

‘Clipping from Ottawa Times, 1869 in ‘‘Parliamentary Debates, Canada, 1869," 
scrapbook in Library of Parliament, 75. 

5Dominion Parliamentary Debates, 1870, 523. ; 

‘The replies are contained in volume 159 of the Macdonald Papers in the Public 
Archives of Canada. 
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that every province should have a representative on the court, the 
Chief Justice and six judges were to be chosen as far as possible 
in a representative manner from the benches and bars of the 
various provinces. In respect of appeals to the Privy Council, 
Sir John indicated that the government was anxious to maintain 
them, for ‘‘we had no power to deprive a British subject of the 
right of going to the foot of the Throne for redress’”’ and as long 
as the appeals remained, ‘‘our courts will be obliged to look up to 
the decisions of the great Courts of England as an authority.’”’ 
As on the previous occasion, the bill was withdrawn by Sir George 
Cartier on May 11. 

Several difficulties caused the government to abandon these 
two measures. Some critics thought the new court an unnecessary 
addition to an already adequate judicial system. Many were 
worried one way or the other by the question of the abolition of 
appeals. But the chief trouble was the hostility of Quebec to the 
proposed court and to the possibility that it might infringe on 
provincial rights and legislative powers. Macdonald indicated 
this in the House of Commons a few years later when he declared: 
‘The difficulties connected with the establishing a court satis- 
factory to the Province of Quebec was one of the great reasons 
that made me hesitate so long in presenting a measure for the 
establishment of a Supreme Court which I twice submitted to the 


Parliament of Canada, and that hesitation induced me to post- 
pone pressing the measure while I held the office of Minister of 


999 


Justice. Nevertheless, Sir John planned the introduction of a 
third bill in 1873 but its presentation was prevented by his defeat 
of that year. 

In 1875 the Honourable Télesphore Fournier, Minister of 
Justice in the Mackenzie Government introduced a bill for the 
establishment of a “Supreme Court and a Court of Exchequer 
for the Dominion of Canada,” a bill which had been described by 
the Speech from the Throne as “essential to our system of juris- 
prudence and to the settlement of constitutional questions.’’! 
M. Fournier explained that the inclusion of a ‘‘Court of Ex- 
chequer”’ in this bill was designed to avoid giving the Supreme 
Court an original jurisdiction by creating two courts, one of 
appellate jurisdiction, and another a tribunal of the first instance 
composed of the same members." 


7Dominion Parliamentary Debates, 1870, 528. 
8Jbid., 1,567. 

®*Canada, House of Commons Debates, 1880, 240. 
107Tbid., 1875, 3. UJbid., 285. 
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No mention was made in the bill of appeals to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. But the minister frankly ac- 
knowledged that, while no obstacle had been placed in the way 
of such appeals, which remained optional, ‘‘he wished to see the 
practice put an end to altogether.”” He added that he ‘‘would 
like very well to see a clause introduced declaring that the right 
of appeal to the Privy Council existed no longer’’ for the right of 
appeal had many disadvantages and “had been considerably 
abused in the Province of Quebec by wealthy men and wealthy 
corporations to force suitors to compromise in cases in which they 
had succeeded in all the tribunals of the country.’’” 

The minister stressed the role of the proposed court as a 
constitutional arbitrator ‘“‘which would settle the extent of the 
powers of local legislatures when these powers were in dispute.’’” 
He added that the bill ‘had for its sole object the harmonious 
working of our young constitution.’’* Thus Fournier looked upon 
the court not so much as an addition to the judicial framework of 
Canada, but rather as an instrument for strengthening her federal 
weaknesses. This feeling, which had been voiced by Cartier, and 
was now accentuated by Fournier, helped to take the Supreme 
Court question somewhat out of the judicial sphere and bring it, 
to its own disadvantage, into the arena of political considerations, 
a situation which was to be aggravated by subsequent events. 

Sir John Macdonald, on behalf of the Opposition, supported 
the proposed legislation, which was very similar to his own of some 
years before, though he took exception to the views of the Minister 
of Justice on the matter of the appeals. ‘‘It would,” he said, ‘‘be 
severing one of the links between this country and the mother 
country if the right of appeal were cut off ruthlessly.’ 

But despite the support of the leaders on both sides of the 
House, the bill received much criticism during the debate which 
followed its introduction. The Honourable David Mills objected 
to the feature which gave the court appellate jurisdiction, not 
only with regard to the administration of Dominion laws, but also 
over matters of local concern in the provinces. He deplored the 
tendency to treat the question as though Canada were a legis- 
lative union, and expressed his opinion that the court should be 
empowered to consider only cases arising under federal legislative 
jurisdiction. Fournier’s reply to this was that ‘‘the whole spirit 
of the Confederation Act was to give the Court of Appeal juris- 
diction over provincial as well as Dominion laws.’® The chief 
2Tbid., 286. BI bid. MJbid., 288. Ibid., 289. %’Jbid., 755. 
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criticism was that the bill did not compel the bringing of cases 
from the provincial courts to the Supreme Court, but left to the 
litigants the option of carrying them direct to the Privy Council. 
This arrangement prompted one member, Aemilius Irving of 
Hamilton, to say that he ‘could not imagine a more dismal 
spectacle than would be afforded by six melancholy men living 
in this city endeavouring to catch an appeal case, which, but for 
this Act, would have gone to England. They would become rusty 
and relapse perhaps into a state of barbarism.’""? This criticism 
was answered by the suggestion that the Supreme Court was not 
designed as an intermediate or alternative step, but as a final 
phase in litigation. 

The most significant feature of the debate was the adoption of 
two of the dozen amendments which were moved. One, intro- 
duced by Mr. Irving, read as follows: ‘“‘The judgment of the 
Supreme Court shall in all cases be final and conclusive, and no 
error or appeal shall be brought from any judgment or order of 
the Supreme Court to any court of appeal established by the 
parliament of Great Britain and Ireland, to which appeals or 
petitions to Her Majesty in Council may be ordered to be heard, 
saving any right which Her Majesty may be graciously pleased to 
exercise as her royal prerogative.’’!® This amendment, which had 
obviously been invited by the Minister of Justice in his intro- 
ductory speech, had as its declared purposes to decrease the 
number of appeals and to reduce the costs of litigation. 

This immediately brought Sir John Macdonald to his feet 
declaring that ‘“‘this amendment was the first step toward the 
severance of the Dominion from the mother country” and that 
its adoption would defeat the measure. If he had known that the 
amendment was to be proposed he would not have given his co- 
operation, because he believed that with the amendment the bill 
would be ‘‘abortive’’ and that “within six months it would be 
thrown aside in disgrace.’’ Despite his strong stand, however, 
the amendment was adopted by a vote of 112 to 40. Sir John 
then added a final thrust: ‘‘Great as would be the benefit of a 
Supreme Court to the Dominion, it would not compensate for the 
injury that would be inflicted on the country in wounding the 
loyal sentiment of the people, and the feeling of uncertainty it 
would excite in England as to whether there was not an impatience 
in this country of even the semblance of Imperial authority.’’!’ 


Ibid. 745., ‘8Ibid., 976. 'Jbid., 980-1. 
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The other amendment which was adopted involved the princi- 
ple of sectional representation on the court. One of the Quebec 
members, Toussaint Laflamme of Jacques Cartier, moved that 
two of the judges ‘‘shall be taken from the judges of the Superior 
Court or Court of Queen’s Bench, or from amongst the barristers 
or advocates of the province of Quebec.’’ The purpose was to 
ensure ‘‘the good and sound interpretation of the laws of that 
province.”’*® This one was followed closely by another moving 
that ‘‘at least one of the judges of the Court shall be selected from 
the bench and bar in British Columbia.’’** This was lost because 
of the feeling on both sides of the House that the representative 
principle was not of the same importance to the other provinces 
as it was to Quebec. 

The bill was passed on April 8, 1875, with the appeal amend- 
ment embodied in it as Clause 47. On the third reading of the 
bill in the Senate on April 6 a motion that Clause 47 be struck out 
resulted in a tie vote and was lost only on the casting vote of the 
Speaker. 

Sir John Macdonald had predicted that the Supreme Court 
Act would be disallowed or threatened with disallowance in 
England because of the objection of the imperial authorities to 
the appeals clause. He was right. The government was informed 
through Lord Carnarvon, the Colonial Secretary, that disallowance 
was almost inevitable in view of the strenuous objection of the 
Lord Chancellor and the law officers of the Crown to the principle 
involved in the appeals clause. At the same time it was pointed 
out that Clause 47 did not in reality limit the right of appeal 
because the sovereign prerogative was paramount and because the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council was not a ‘‘Court of 
Appeal established by the Parliament of Great Britain.” Mac- 
kenzie and Blake, the latter having replaced Fournier as Minister 
of Justice, argued the matter with the imperial authorities both 
by correspondence and by personal visits to England. This 
controversy, which nearly wrecked the Supreme Court Bill, can be 
reviewed here only briefly, though it is one of the interesting 
episodes in Canadian constitutional history, and also affords an 
excellent illustration of Canada’s imperial relations during the 
eighteen-seventies.”* 

20Tbid., 970. "Tbid., 974. 

®The significant official correspondence is contained in a forty-page manuscript 
entitled ‘Correspondence Confidentially Printed for the Use of the Privy Council,” 


P.A.C., Laurier Papers, vol. 280, C.C.5. The negotiations with respect to Clause 47 
are dealt with in the following: ‘‘Some Data Relating to the Appeal to the Privy 
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The Colonial Office objected to Clause 47 for three types of 
reasons—those concerning the actual decision of cases, those 
arising from the nature of Canadian federalism, and those in- 
volving the imperial connexion. 

The first of these was weak and served merely to support the 
other two. Carnarvon thought that British residents who held 
rights, investments, or property in Canada should be protected 
by the appeal. Edward Blake haughtily replied that this ‘“‘practi- 
cally presumes that British subjects and foreigners would not 
receive justice at the hands of the Canadian Judges while it affirms 
that the Canadians would receive justice at the hands of the 
British Court.’’** Carnarvon considered that the appeals helped 
to maintain the uniformity of the law of England in the provinces. 
Blake replied that the law already differed among the provinces 
and the provincial legislatures were continuing to alterit. In any 
event, the Canadian Minister of Justice emphasized that any 
advantages of the appeals from the standpoint of litigation were 
more than outweighed by the disadvantages, particularly delay 
and excessive costs. 

More significant were the objections to Clause 47 which were 
based on federalism. The imperial view on this was expressed 
in a Colonial Ofiice memorandum: 
The Dominion of Canada has recently been erected on a federal basis, including 
several provinces. Questions of great nicety must arise under such a constitution 
between the federal and provincial legislatures and judicatures. These are pre- 
cisely questions upon which the decisions of a Court of Final Appeal, not included 
within the Confederation, would be most impartial and valuable. Again, in 
Canada strong divisions of race, religion, and party are known to exist. The policy 
and duty of the British Government, and especially of the Last Court of Appeal 
has been to secure absolute impartiality to the rights or claims of the minority of 
the population. Laws passed by a strong political majority, and administered by 
Judges and Courts appointed by the representatives of the same majority, are less 
likely to ensure an entire respect for the rights of all classes than the decisions of a 
perfectly impartial and independent tribunal.” 

Blake’s reply was pungent and to the point: 

. nor can I conceive anything calculated more deeply to wound the feelings 
of Canadians than an insinuation that impartial decisions are not to be expected 
from their Judges. With reference to the alleged value of decision of a Court 





Council,”’ by L. A. Cannon, K.C. (Canadian Bar Review, October, 1925, 455); ‘Edward 
Blake and the Supreme Court Act,’”’ by F. H. Underhill (Canadian Historical Review, 
September, 1938, 245). Older but less complete treatments of the subject are included 
in ‘The Supreme Court of Canada,’ by Robert Cassels (Green Bag, Boston, 1890, II, 
241); and in ‘‘The Supreme Court of Canada,’’ by Donald MacMaster (Canada, An 
Encyclopedia of the Country, Toronto, 1900, VI, 332). 

23‘*Correspondence for the Privy Council,”’ 34. *Tbid., 14. 
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“not included in the Confederation,” I would observe that with the practical 
operation of the Federal Constitution of Canada, with the customs and system 
which may have grown out of its working with many of the elements which have 
been found most valuable if not absolutely necessary to a sound decision in that 
class of cases, a Court composed of English Judges cannot possibly be thoroughly 
acquainted.” 

The biggest issue involved in the question of appeals concerned 
the imperial connexion, or, more specifically, the principle of en- 
hancing Canada’s status by the removal of appeals to an English 
tribunal. This principle was in line with Blake’s policy of keeping 
the Colonial Office reminded-of responsible government and of 
diminishing the appearance of colonial governance by making the 
Governor-General responsible to his ministers rather than to 
himself or the British government. 

Lord Carnarvon questioned the expediency of permitting, 
through such means as Clause 47, any doubt as to the stability of 
Canada’s ties with the Mother Country. Here he drew for support 
upon the parliamentary utterance of Sir John Macdonald on the 
subject. Moreover, he considered the clause to be an infringement 
of Her Majesty’s royal prerogative for ‘“‘the Supreme Appellate 
authority of the Empire or the realm is unquestionably one of the 
highest functions and duties of sovereignty.’’° The Canadian 
Minister of Justice replied boldly that “‘the Parliament of Canada, 
which is composed of the Queen, the Senate and the House of 
Commons, has power to abolish any prerogative of the Crown 
affecting the Canadian people within the range of subjects on 
which that Parliament is authorized to legislate.’’*’ After all, he 
added, ‘‘the Canadian Judges are Her Majesty’s Judges just as 
much as Her Judicial Officers who reside in England.’’*® With 
respect to the ‘‘redress from the throne”’ argument, he could not 
see why colonial subjects needed it, when British subjects at home 
did not possess it. But in one sharp sentence Blake summed up 
his viewpoint: ‘I must say that the general tenor of these and 
other observations which attribute to the Crown, through this 
appeal, a power so vast, vague and undefined, is ill calculated to 
reconcile the mind to its continuance, and rather brings back to 
our recollection, the fact that the power, whatever it be, is but a 
relic of the ancient, odious, and abolished judicial powers assumed 


by the Privy Council and its committees, including the Court of 
Star Chamber.?® 


*%Tbid., 31. *6Jbid., 13. 27 Ibid., 22. 28] bid., 24. 

2°Tbid., 25. 

It is significant that the distinguished British jurist Lord Haldane held a similar 
view of the royal prerogative. In the course of the debate on the Australian Common- 
wealth Bill he said: ‘‘The expression of which in these debates we have heard much 
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It seems clear from a reading of the correspondence that the 
real issue behind the appeals controversy was political rather 
than legal. The Colonial Office, which in the latter eighteen- 
sixties welcomed Canada’s nation-building efforts as relieving it 
from an unwanted burden, was now in the seventies swinging in 
the other direction. The Canadian government did not like this 
change; and both sides used the appeals issue to express themselves. 

It would be a mistake, however, to consider the matter solely 
as a struggle between an ambitious Canadian government seeking 
national autonomy and a recalcitrant Colonial Office relentlessly 
maintaining the old ties. The inescapable fact is that Canadians 
themselves were not agreed on the appeals question; nor were 
they ready to place their entire confidence in the new Supreme 
Court. Sir John Macdonald and his colleagues had strongly 
opposed the appeals clause, and the clause had barely passed the 
Senate. It was not even evident that the Liberals were united 
on the subject. These facts were clear to the Colonial Office and 
were quite sufficient to encourage a reluctance to agree to a step 
about which there was so much doubt in Canada itself. More 
significant still was the ambiguity of the appeals clause. It was 
so worded that it could not have abolished the appeals, a con- 
sideration which could hardly have escaped the Canadian De- 
partment of Justice. Such an important change surely required a 
clearer wording. One might wonder if the ambiguity were an 
evidence of hesitancy resulting from lack of agreement. Or per- 
haps the clause might have been designed as a constitutional 
barometer to test the prevailing opinions on both sides of the 
Atlantic with respect to the imperial connexion. At all events, 
it is evident that the general uncertainty in Canada combined 
effectively with the reluctance of the British government to 
prevent the abolition of the appeals. 

‘the Queen’s prerogative’ is a mere technical phrase and should be put aside.” Quoted 
by John S. Ewart, who was of the same opinion, in “Judicial Appeals to the Privy 
Council: The Case for Discontinuing Appeals” (Queen's Quarterly, 1930, 457). 

The political background of the prerogative is clearly revealed by the Judicial 
Committee itself in 1875 with respect to the demand of the Australian colonies for the 
abolition of appeals: “ this power has been exercised for centuries over all the 
dependencies of the Empire by the Sovereign of the Mother Country sitting in Council. 
By this institution, common to all parts of the Empire beyond the seas, all matters 
requiring a judicial solution may be brought to the cognizance of one court in which all 
have a voice. To abandon this controlling power and abandon each colony and de- 
pendency to a separate Court of Appeal of its own would obviously destroy one of the 
most important ties connecting all parts of the Empire in common obedience to the 
courts of law; and to renounce the last and most essential mode of exercising the authority 
of the Crown over its possessions abroad” (italics mine). This statement is quoted and 


discussed by John S. Ewart in the Kingdom of Canada and Other Essays (Toronto, 
1908), 228-9. 
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Meanwhile, the Supreme Court was sitting on the sidelines, 
appointed and ready to function, but waiting for the result of 
the issue. At length an arrangement was made in the summer of 
1876 by which the Supreme Court Act would be left to its oper- 
ation in view of the fact that Clause 47 did not really affect the 
right of appeal. At the same time the Canadian government was 
advised by Lord Carnarvon to arrange for the regulation of 
appeals in order to prevent their abuse. The Mackenzie adminis- 
tration then commenced to plan legislation which would abolish 
the appeals, but the complexities of the problem and the growing 
difficulties which the government had to face in other quarters 
caused the shelving of the issue. It was obvious that any real 
change in the number of appeals would have to come through the 
usefulness of the Supreme Court itself and through the trust and 
respect of the Canadian people for their highest tribunal. 


Much has been said in this connexion about the efforts of 
Edward Blake to abolish the appeals and make the Supreme 
Court truly ‘“‘supreme.”” His work had a peculiar and surprising 
epilogue. Despite his defence of the independence of Canadian 
judges and his scoffing at the necessity for appeals to an outside 
tribunal, many years later, when he was a member of the British 
House of Commons, he spoke as follows on the second reading of 
the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Bill: 

I speak from experience; because I know that in the country whence I come, 
while a different set of circumstances obtains and there are different provisions, 
there is yet a written federal constitution; and it was found with us that where 
bitter controversies had been excited, where political passions had been engendered, 
where considerable disputations had prevailed, where men eminent in power and 
politics had ranged themselves on opposite sides, it was no disadvantage, but a 
great advantage to have an opportunity of appealing to an external tribunal such 


as the Judicial Committee, for the interpretation of the Constitution on such 
matters.*° 


This statement is a revealing commentary on the Supreme Court 
and Canadian federalism, and on Blake himself. 

Thus from the beginning the ‘‘supremacy”’ of the Supreme 
Court was overshadowed by the right of appeal to the Privy 
Council in view of the inability of the Mackenzie Government to 
secure its abolition. Although the right of appeal directly from 
the Court to the Privy Council was to be limited, it remained in 
the case of judgments of the courts of last resort in the provinces. 
The losing parties in the provincial courts were to have the option 


3°England, House of Commons Debates, 4th series, vol. 83, May 21, 1900, 774. 
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of proceeding either to the Supreme Court or directly to the Privy 
Council. The Supreme Court was therefore ‘“‘supreme’’ only in 
cases which were taken to it, and even then its “‘supremacy”’ was 
subject to the royal prerogative. In the event of an appeal from 
the Court to the Privy Council, it was the duty of the latter to 
advise the Sovereign on the exercise of the prerogative. The 
extent to which the royal prerogative would be advised, at first 
uncertain, was later described by Lord Fitzgerald who declared 
that ‘“‘Their Lordships are not prepared to advise Her Majesty to 
exercise her prerogative by admitting an appeal to Her Majesty 
in Council from the Supreme Court of the Dominion save where 
the case is of gravity, involving matters of public interest, or some 
important questions of law, or affecting property of considerable 
amount, or where the case is otherwise of some public importance 
of a very substantial character.’’*' Hence the authority of the 
Supreme Court would be final only in relatively unimportant 
cases. 

Meanwhile the government had appointed the Court on 
October 8, 1875. Such an opportunity for political patronage 
attracted many of Mackenzie’s followers and the Prime Minister 
was besieged with petitions for appointment. But Mackenzie 
expressed himself as determined to put the Supreme Court beyond 
the pale of political preferment. To Lieutenant-Governor Archi- 
bald of Nova Scotia who had asked for a seat on the Court he 
wrote: ‘I may say, however, that no political considerations will 
influence the government in making these or any other judicial 
appointments. In regard to appointments for the Bench, legal 
fitness and personal character will alone be considered.’’** To 
John Charlton who had sought a favour for a friend he indicated 
that ‘‘...in the matter of judicial appointments I must be 
guided by legal authorities rather than by political influences. 
While very desirous of always meeting the wishes of our political 
supporters ... | have invariably told them that I could not make 
appointments to the Bench an ordinary matter of patronage.’ 

The six persons appointed by Mackenzie, in collaboration with 
Edward Blake, to be the first judges of the Supreme Court were 
widely known. The first Chief Justice, Sir William Buell Richards, 
had been Attorney-General of Upper Canada and Chief Justice of 

Prince v. Gagnon, L. R. 8 App. Cas., 103. Two earlier cases also stressed the 
importance aspect of appeal cases: Johnston v. St. Andrew's Church, L. R. 3 App. 
Cas., 159; and Valin v. Langlois, L. R. 5 App. Cas., 115. 


32P. A. C., Mackenzie Letterbook, 1874-5, vol. tv, 307. 
33 Tbid., 288. 
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Ontario. Sir William Johnstone Ritchie, who succeeded Richards, 
had been Chief Justice of New Brunswick. Sir Samuel Henry 
Strong, who later became the third head of the Court, had sat 
on the Court of Errors and Appeal for Ontario. The Honourable 
Télesphore Fournier had a special interest in the Court, for, as 
Minister of Justice, he had introduced the bill for its establishment 
into the House of Commons. The Honourable Jean Thomas 
Taschereau had been on the Quebec bench for many years. Nova 
Scotia was represented by the Honourable William Alexander 
Henry who had been Solicitor-General and Attorney-General in 
the provincial government.. Although the Prime Minister con- 
sidered that he had chosen a woithy personnel for the Court he 
did not escape charges of political patronage and it was not long 
before the judges were subjected to constant criticism. 

The Court got off to a bad start. It held its initial sitting on 
January 11, 1876, and called its first cases in the following June, 
although it was not until August of that year that Lord Carnarvon 
advised the Governor-General that the Supreme Court Act would 
not be disallowed. Thus the status of the Court was by no means 
certain during its first few months, a fact which placed it in an 
awkward situation and helped to postpone public confidence. 
Meanwhile its critics became more numerous as delays in pro- 
ceedings, personal deficiencies of the judges, and the superior 
influence of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council showed 
clearly that a judicial tribunal must be respected to be useful. 
Repeated objections were levelled from the start until finally, 
within three years of its establishment, an active campaign was 
commenced against the Court in Parliament. 

On April 21, 1879, a bill to abolish the Court was introduced 
by Mr. Joseph Keeler, member for Northumberland East (Ontario) 
who branded it as “‘entirely unnecessary and useless.”” Both the 
Government and the Opposition treated the introduction of this 
bill as a practical joke and the first reading ended in a debate on 
procedure. But on February 19 of the following year, another 
bill with the same purpose was introduced and carried to second 
reading by Mr. Keeler. This time a lively debate took place on 
the merits and weaknesses of the Court. The critics decried the 
expense to the taxpayers of maintaining the Court; some declared 
that the cost to the litigants in appearing before it barred the 
poor from justice. Much objection was levelled at the decisions 
and the delay in rendering them. The possibility of the invasion 
of provincial rights was continually brought up. Political influence 
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was also charged, for some branded the Court as a refuge for the 
political supporters of the late administration. The Canadian 
Law Journal thus summed up the criticisms, parliamentary and 
otherwise: ‘‘The Court has so far been a failure, partly owing to 
the inherent difficulties of our confederation, partly to the fact 
that the best talent has not always for some reason or other been 
taken advantage of, and partly owing to the difficulties and 
infirmities of a personal nature which we do not care to enlarge 
upon.’’** Even a prominent member of the Government, Sir 
Hector Langevin, Minister of Public Works announced: ‘‘I myself 
have never had reason to entertain great love for the Supreme 
Court.” 


During the debate in the House, the Government and Oppo- 
sition leaders rallied to the support of the Court. Both groups 
had sponsored its establishment and were anxious to give it a 
fair trial. Some considered that Parliament should not permit 
criticism of the Court, while the Honourable Alexander Macken- 
zie said, and Mr. Mills agreed, that it might as well be proposed 
to repeal the B.N.A. Act as to abolish the Supreme Court.** But 
Macdonald thought that if it could not stand investigation, the 
Court would not deserve public confidence. Sir John expressed 
the Government’s attitude: 


I must admit that I do not think there is any advantage to be gained in shutting 
our eyes to the fact that the Court, by some accident or misfortune, has not 
obtained that confidence which such a tribunal ought to have succeeded in ob- 
taining.... But it is a new court, a court established early in our history as a 
Dominion. ... I have no doubt that, as the Court grows older, the people of the 
country will become more accustomed to consider it as one of the tribunals of 
which they should be proud, and of which they would not willingly be deprived.*’ 


For the Opposition, Edward Blake declared that the Canadian 
constitution would be unworkable without a national court to 
settle problems which would be inevitably arising thereunder. He 
indicated that it was an anomaly for persons to declare that, while 
Canadians had the right to make their own laws, there could not 
be found in Canada men capable of judging by what laws she 


Canadian Law Journal, XVIII, 1882, 88. 

% Canada, House of Commons Debates, 1880, 265. 

36An interesting debate took place at this point on the question of whether giving a 
member an opportunity of having his bill discussed was tantamount to the adoption 
of its principle. Alexander Mackenzie thought it was and made every effort to prevent 
discussion of the abolition bill. Sir John Macdonald thought that it was the right and 
duty of Parliament to debate such matters whether or not it agreed with them. After 
all, said Macdonald, Parliament created the Court and it was therefore quite proper for 
Parliament to review the Court's position. 

37Canada, House of Commons Debates, 1880, 239. 
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should be governed. He stressed the fact that the experience and 
modes of thought of the British judges were not conducive to the 
proper interpretation of Canadian conditions and _ legislation 
which had their roots in an entirely different constitutional 
system. He added: ‘‘Now a constitution like ours, complicated 
and delicate in its adjustments, requires for its interpretation 
that measure of learning, experience and practice which those 
who live under it, who work it, and who are practically engaged 
in its operation are all their lives acquiring. I deny that it can be 
well expounded by men whose whole lives have been passed, not 
merely in another, but in an opposite sphere of practice; and these 
men must come to the consideration of these topics at the 
greatest disadvantage and from the wrong point of view.’’*® 


The government took note of the criticism and announced its 
intention of meeting the objections which were raised. The bill 
then received the six months hoist by a vote of 148 to 29. 

Meanwhile, the situation behind the scenes at the Court itself 
indicated clearly that there was room for improvement. Justices 
Strong and Gwynne had no respect for the judgments of Justice 
Henry or for the leadership of Chief Justice Ritchie. In a letter 
to the Prime Minister, Strong described Henry’s deliverances as 
“long, windy, incoherent masses of verbiage, interspersed with 
ungrammatical expressions, slang and the veriest legal platitudes 
inappropriately applied,’”’ and advised that ‘‘nothing but his 
|Henry’s] removal from it can save the unfortunate Court.’’ He 
added that “I am not sure that the change if effected will make 
the Court efficient for the Chief seems to think of anything rather 
than his judicial work and is never ready with his judgments.’’*® 


During the next four years, the position of the Court improved 
as its opponents tired of criticizing it and as confidence in it in- 
creased. Auguste Landry, member for Montmagny, introduced 
several bills for the abolition of the Court though it was not until 
1885 that one of his bills reached second reading. By that time, 
however, the abolition question was almost a dead issue. Though 
pressed to do so, Sir John Macdonald did not make any changes 
in the personnel of the Court, and left the judges to solve their 
own difficulties. Considerable improvement was brought about 
by changes in procedure with respect to hearing cases and deliver- 
ing judgments, and the general speeding up of the routine work of 


38] bid., 253. 


39P. A. C., Macdonald Papers, 1888-9, no. 329, Strong to Macdonald, February 9, 
1880. 
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the Court. The separation of the Supreme and Exchequer Courts 
in 1887 was an added reform which had frequently been demanded. 
By 1885 Louis Davies, who pleaded frequently before the Court 
and who was later to become Chief Justice of Canada, was able 
to say in the House of Commons that ‘“‘It must be evident from 
the vast preponderance of opinion of Hon. members in the House, 
that the opinion of the bars in the several Provinces is in favour 
of the Court continuing as it is. It is quite evident the Court has 
given great satisfaction to the majority of the provinces.’’*° 


The early years of the Supreme Court of Canada, as we have 
seen, were extremely troublesome for the Court and its sponsors. 
Cradled in doubt and opposition, the tribunal took well over a 
decade to win the confidence of Canadian lawyers and public men. 
Under the circumstances, the Court could not have been regarded 
as a success in the early years. As Bacon says in his essay On 
Judicature: ‘‘The place of Justice is a hallowed place; and there- 
fore not only the Bench but the foot-pace and precincts, and 
purprise thereof ought to be preserved without scandal and cor- 
ruption; for certainly, ‘Grapes (as the Scripture saith) will not 
be gathered of thorns or thistles,’ neither can Justice yield her 
fruit with sweetness amongst the briers and brambles of catching 
and polling Clerks and Ministers.”’ 

The general weakness of the Court was a lack of respect 
characterized by ridicule, distrust, or, in many cases, cold in- 
difference. iore specifically, however, it was hampered by several 
obstacles, the chief of which was the right of appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. It was dithcult to regard the 
Supreme Court as “‘supreme’’ when there existed recourse to a 
higher tribunal, and for this reason many regarded the Court as 
being a needless step in the judicial process and held with Professor 
Dicey that the Judicial Committee was ‘‘the true Supreme Court 
of the Dominion.’ This situation not only lessened the prestige 
of the Court, but affected its interpretation of the law. Since 
the Court had to be guided by the decisions of the higher authority, 
it was not completely free to develop a body of principles of its 
own. These weaknesses were obvious from the beginning, and 
the government sponsoring the Court made every effort to remove 
them. But, unfortunately for the Court, the appeals question 
was bound up with the imperial tie and with the lack of agreement 


‘Canada, House of Commons Debates, 1885, 162. 
“A.V. Dicey, Law of the Constitution (9th ed., London 1939), 168 
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among Canadians regarding abolition. Political considerations, 
therefore, triumphed over the judicial. 

Again, the Court was regarded with mistrust by those con- 
cerned with provincial rights. Because it was the creation of the 
federal Parliament, many felt that the Court should not be given 
power over provincial matters. Quebec critics in particular 
resented the fact that cases which had been judged by Quebec 
courts should be reviewed by the Supreme Court of which only 
two judges were from Quebec. They were suspicious of judicial 
review generally and objected to Sir John Macdonald’s opinion 
that the Court was ‘‘calculated to decide all questions within its 
jurisdiction coming before it, whether it may be in regard to the 
construction of the constitution, as to what the constitution is, 
or in regard to any other matters arising out of constitutional 
questions.’’*? But the Quebec critics were not sure which they 
liked better, the Supreme Court or the Judicial Committee. In 
proposing the abolition of appeals, M. Fournier had said that the 
appeals privilege had been abused in Quebec,** and there was much 
dissatisfaction in Quebec over the Judicial Committee’s decision 
of 1874 in the Guibord case,* and its opinion with respect to the 
New Brunswick Common School Act of 1871. But a similar 
dissatisfaction with the Supreme Court’s decision was felt in the 
Charlevoix controverted elections case of 1876.‘° The subject 
was therefore pro and con. Whether provincial and minority 
rights were influenced one way or the other by the establishment 
of the Supreme Court was never clearly shown, but the fact re- 
mains that the Court itself suffered much in prestige by the 
resulting suspicion.*’ 

These and other attacks mentioned above helped to undermine 
confidence in the Supreme Court during its early years, and the 
Court itself, as we have seen, gave cause for opposition and ridicule. 
Nevertheless, it is to the credit of both the Mackenzie and Mac- 
donald administrations and of the judges themselves, that many 
of the Court’s inner weaknesses were remedied quietly and behind 
the scenes. 

“Canada, House of Commons Debates, 1880, 240. 

“For the period March 10, 1870 to March 10, 1875 there were only fifteen appeals 
from the English-speaking provinces, while during the five-year period 1871-5, there 
were thirty-eight prosecuted from Quebec alone. See ‘Correspondence for the Privy 


Council,” Blake to Carnarvon, June 29, 1877, 19. 
“L. R. 1874, vol. 6, 157. 


“ Mather v. Town of Portland, 2 Cartwright, 486. 

“*Brassard et al v. Langevin, 1 S.C.R., 145 

*"See also F. R. Scott, “The Privy Council and Minority Rights” (Queen's Quarterly, 
autumn, 1930). 
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The Fathers of Confederation agreed that Canada needed a 
Supreme Court and provided the power for setting it up. The 
task was not easy. Canadians permitted themselves the luxury 
of criticizing, ridiculing, and obstructing their Court, so that its 
way was hard and the burden heavy. But it is to be noted that, 
while the Court encountered many hardships at the beginning, it 
enjoyed the support of the leaders of both parties in Parliament. 
Macdonald agreed with Mackenzie, Fournier, and Blake on the 
importance of the Court. These men had great hopes for it and 
stood by it through its years of difficulty. Probably this fact 
alone saved it from destruction and helped it forward to a respected 
place in Canadian life. 

FRANK MACKINNON 
Carleton College, Ottawa. 












A LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION FOR CANADIAN 
HISTORY* 


[IKE matrimony, the revision of a library classification should 
not be enterprised nor taken in hand unadvisedly, lightly, or 
wantonly. Few things can prove more convincingly that a little 
learning, if it leads to rash experiment, is indeed a dangerous 
thing. 

Yet the fact remains that neither the Dewey decimal system 
nor the more recent Library of Congress classification makes 
satisfactory provision for a large collection of books relating to 
Canada and Canadian history. Librarians with such collections 
in their keeping have, as a consequence, long faced cataloguing 
problems of peculiar difficulty. Sooner or later almost all of them 
have had to revise or expand the standard classification schedules. 

As long ago as 1909, when the cataloguing department of the 
Toronto Public Library undertook the work of re-cataloguing the 
reference library which—then as now— included one of the largest 
collections of Canadian works in existence, the Dewey classifi- 
cation was found to be quite inadequate. The section on Canada 
was therefore revised and considerably expanded. This expansion 
was submitted to Mr. Dewey, but the table for Canada was 
nevertheless reprinted without change in succeeding editions of 
the Dewey classification. Recently, after thirty-six years of 
experience, the Toronto Public Library has made a further re- 
vision of its schedules, to bring them up to date; and there is 
reason to hope that many of their best features will at last be 
adopted officially, and included in the forthcoming new edition 
of the decimal classification. 

Another interesting revision of the Dewey classification was 
worked out by the Provincial Library and Archives in Victoria, 
British Columbia. Here again the standard Dewey tables proved 
inadequate for the cataloguing of the 15,000 volumes in the North- 
west Collection, a special library devoted to British Columbia and 
the surrounding regions. As this Collection is both shelved and 
catalogued separately, the changes made could be as drastic as de- 
sired; there was no need to make the new schedule consistent with 
those used in the Provincial Library proper. The expansion de- 
veloped has proved highly satisfactory, and will repay study by any 

*This article, which deals with an important matter of practical interest, has been 


written at the request of the editors of the CANADIAN HisToricaL Review by Dr. 
Lamb, the librarian of the University of British Columbia. 
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librarian faced with the task of classifying a large regional col- 
lection. On the other hand, it is not a schedule that could well 
be adopted by a general library, for it departs frequently from 
standard Dewey practice, and is definitely regional in outlook. 

Canadian history fares almost as badly in the Library of 
Congress classification as it does in the decimal system. In great 
part this is explained by the origin and purpose of the classification 
itself. The Dewey system was designed for widespread use; it 
was hoped that it would meet the needs of almost any library 
anywhere. By contrast, the Library of Congress classification, as 
its name implies, was intended first and foremost for the use of the 
national library of the United States. It happens to be, on the 
whole, much the best classification available for a large university 
or reference library; but it has limitations in certain fields that 
can be traced directly to its origin. So far as Canadian history 
is concerned, the most important of these is the basic fact that it 
is primarily an American classification. \Vhenever Canadian and 
American history intertwine—which is often—or even run closely 
parallel, the latter tends to absorb the former. 

Two or three specific examples will illustrate the anomalies 
that result, from the Canadian point of view. 

It is our habit to think of the United Empire Loyalists as 
people who came to Canada, and treat their coming as an episode 
in Canadian history. But they were, at the same time, people 
who left the United States, and books about them are therefore 
placed by the Library of Congress on the shelves devoted to 
American history. Similarly, practically all material relating to 
the War of 1812 is classified with the history of the United States. 
A third example recalls a misconception that crept into the 
classification fifty years ago and has never been corrected. \\hen 
it first became known that gold had been discovered in the Klon- 
dike, there was some doubt as to whether the region lay in the 
Yukon or in Alaska. Faced with the necessity of making an 
immediate decision for classification purposes, the Library of 
Congress placed books on the Klondike in the history of Alaska, 
and there they have remained ever since. 

It is true, of course, that no library should expect to be able 
to follow any classification slavishly. The needs of individual 
institutions vary so infinitely that it is beyond human ability to 
evolve a scheme that would suit them all. Every cataloguer must 
be prepared to make minor revisions in schedules, and to re- 
classify specific books when this is desirable. The difficulty is 
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that no amount of such adjustment will enable a cataloguer to 
classify a large Canadian history collection satisfactorily from the 
Canadian point of view within the limits of the standard Library 
of Congress classification. 

In the University of British Columbia this problem suddenly 
became acute and pressing when the library was bequeathed the 
notable collections of Canadiana assembled by Judge F. W. 
Howay, of New Westminster, and Dr. Robie L. Reid, of Van- 
couver. These, and other supplementary gifts since received, 
include at least 15,000 items, the vast majority of which relate to 
Canadian history. Two things were obvious immediately. First, 
the difficulties being experienced already with the Canadian 
history classification would be increased enormously if this mass 
of new material were classified according to the old schedule. 
Secondly, if any attempt were going to be made to revise the 
classification (and this possibility had been discussed many times), 
the moment to make it had come. 

The official Library of Congress classification assigns only 35 
numbers (F 1001-1035) to general Canadian history, and 85 
numbers (F 1035-1020) to Canadian regional and local history. 
(By contrast, approximately 700 numbers are assigned to the 
general history of the United States, and 1,000 numbers to United 
States local history.) The first necessity was therefore to secure 
more room, and to obtain this it was judged best to move well 
outside the limits of the existing schedules. The thousand 
numbers from F 5000 to F 5999 were finally selected, and within 
this total 100 numbers were assigned to Canada, and 50 numbers 
to each of the provinces and certain regions and territories. Some 
blocks of numbers have been left unassigned, for possible use in 
the future. The general schedule resulting can best be shown in 
tabular form: 


Canada F 5000-5099 


Nova Scotia F 5200-5249 Canadian North-West F 5500-5549 


New Brunswick 5250-5299 Manitoba 5600-5649 
Prince Edward Saskatchewan 5650-5699 

Island 5300-5349 Alberta 5700-5749 
Quebec 5400-5449 British Columbia 5800-5849 
Ontario 5450-5499 Yukon 5850-5899 


\ithin this framework the least possible change has been made 
in the Library of Congress scheme of headings and sub-headings. 
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The general schedule for Canada is used substantially unaltered, 
although the many additional numbers available have made it 
possible to elaborate details, and in the sections devoted to the 
different periods in the history of Canada many topics have been 
segregated, instead of being lumped together. In addition, the 
natural and inevitable bias of the American classification has been 
replaced by a Canadian bias for Canadian use. To hark back to 
the three examples already cited: books on the United Empire 
Loyalists are shelved with Canadian history; all general works on 
the War of 1812 are classified in Canadian history; and books on 
the Klondike gold-rush are classified in the history of the Yukon. 

‘Lhe revised schedule for the general history of Canada from 
1603 to 1867 is as follows: 


F 5060 1603-1763. General works 
(For Acadia see Nova Scotia) 
5061 New France, early years: 1603-1632 
5062 Company of New France: 1632-1663 
5063 The Royal Province: 1663-1763 
5064 Anglo-French activities in the west: 1603-1763 
Early British explorers to 1670 
The struggle for Hudson Bay: 1670-1713. 
Early years of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
The struggle for the hinterland of the Bay: 
1670-1763. La Verendrye, etc. 
5065 The Seven Years’ War: 1755-1763 
5067 1763-1867. General works 
5068. Pontiac. Indian and military policy 
5068.‘ Domestic policy. The Quebec Act 
5069 Canada: 1775-1791. General works 
5070 Canada and the American Revolution 
American loyalists 
United Empire Loyalists 
5071 Constitutional Act, 1791 
5072 Canada: 1791-1840. General works 
5073 War of 1812 
5074 Rebellion of 1837 
5075 Durham 
5076 Canada: 1840-1867. General works 
5077 Federation movement, 1864-1867 
1 Completion of federation 
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This summary table gives the main headings only. In a com- 
plete schedule sub-headings could be multiplied to any extent 
required. Thus, for example, the following sub-headings are at 
present being used for the material on the War of 1812: 

5073 War of 1812. General works 
‘ Causes. Diplomatic history 
Military 
Naval 
Personal narratives 
Anniversaries, celebrations, addresses, etc. 
Biography 


These tables follow the official classification fairly closely, 
except in details. The headings used for the provinces depart 
farther from the Library of Congress schedules. They are much 
more detailed, and, generally speaking, apply to the provinces 
headings that are used only for Canada as a whole in the official 
schedule—a change that has worked very well indeed in practice. 

The table for British Columbia is representative: 


British Columbia 


5800 Periodicals. Societies. Collections 
5801 Gazetteers. Geographic names 
7 Directories 
5802 Biography, collective 
5803.1 Comprehensive works, to 1914 
.2 Comprehensive works, after 1914 
5804 Description and travel 
to 1849 
1849-1871 
1871-1914 
1914-1939 
1939- 
5805 Antiquities. Archaeology 
5806 Social life and customs 
5807 Boundaries (Alberta, Yukon, and local only; for 
international boundaries see Canada) 
5808 Miscellaneous and special topics 


History 


5810.1 Comprehensive works, to 1914 
.2 Comprehensive works, after 1914 
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The history of the province is then dealt with in detail, period 
by period. 

It should be noted that, generally speaking, the revision ex- 
tends only to material that the Library of Congress would include 
in its class ‘‘F”’ classification—that is to say, to Canadian history 
proper. No attempt has been made to transform class “‘F’”’ into a 
general catch-all, in which all material of every sort relating to 
Canada could be included. True, some books have been moved 
as a result of the revision, notably the accounts of the voyages of 
Cook, Vancouver, and other explorers. These the Library of 
Congress classifies in geography, but for convenience they have 
now been re-classified in the history of British Columbia, and other 
appropriate regions. On the whole, however, historical material 
that relates so closely to other subjects that it has been classified 
elsewhere has been left where it was. Histories of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, for example, remain with other Canadian railway 
material in class ““HE.”’ 

The whole revision, in so far as it has yet been described, could 
be adopted without much revision by any Canadian library using 
the Library of Congress classification. Beyond this point, the 
schedules have been worked out with the special needs and 
interests of the University of British Columbia in mind. In spite 
of this, many of the details might well prove acceptable to other 
libraries, and it seems worth while to give one or two sample 
schedules, to illustrate the way in which the basic plan may be 
expanded to suit almost any special regional needs. 

One of these relates to the history of the Canadian North-West, 
which, for classification purposes, is defined as the region lying 
between Hudson Bay and the Rocky Mountains, and the forty- 
ninth parallel and the Arctic Ocean. The schedule covering its 
history from 1763 to 1905 is as follows: 


Canadian North-West 


To 1870. General works 

Exploration, to 1800 

Exploration, 1800-1870 

Fur trade. General works 
Hudson’s Bay Company. General histories 
North West Company. General histories 
North West Company. Journals, etc. 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Journals, etc. 
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Rivalry with North West Company. 
of 1821 

Selkirk; Red River Colony to 1821 

Red River Colony after 1821 

1857 investigation, etc. 

Hudson’s Bay lands 

5516 Settlement, excluding Red River Colony 

5517 Canada and the North-West 

Red River Rebellion, 1869-70 


im to bo 


. 
ol 





1870-1905. General works. (See also Manitoba) 


5521 Political developments 
J Butler’s report; acts of 1876 and 1888 
2 Later events; act of 1905 


5522 Settlement 

5523 _ Indian policy; Indian treaties 
5524 Royal Northwest \lounted Police 
5525 Riel Rebellion, 1885 


A second schedule which may be of interest covers the history 
of British Columbia and the north-west coast region until 1849: 


British Columbia 


5811 To 1849. General works 
5812 Early explorations by sea to 1825 
Collections of voyages 
Chinese voyages 
Drake 
De Fuca, De Fonte, etc. 
5813 Spanish voyages 
5814 Cook 
5815 Vancouver 
5816 French voyages 
l Other voyages of exploration 
5817 Maritime fur trade to 1825 
1 Meares 
Portlock and Dixon. Dixon- Meares 
controversy 
Coinett 
Other British traders 
American trading voyages 
Other trading voyages 


im wo be 


no 


Grim & 
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5818 Nootka Sound controversy 
5819 Early exploration by land to 1821 
1 North West Company 
Pacific Fur Company. Astorians 
5820 The north-west coast region: 1821-1849 
Hudson’s Bay Company 
Maritime and coastal trade 


When the time came to apply the revised classification in 
practice, one change was made that did not relate directly to 
Canada. British Columbia, the Yukon, and Alaska are so closely 
related geographically: and have been so closely related histori- 
cally, that it was most desirable to keep the books relating to 
them as near to one another as possible. In the official schedules, 
Alaska is assigned the numbers F 901-915. It will be recalled 
that in the revision the numbers F 5800-5849 are assigned to 
British Columbia, and F 5850-5899 to the Yukon. By the simple 
expedient of adding 5,000 to the official Alaskan numbers, books 
on the territory have been moved to F 5901-5915, where they are 
shelved immediately after those on the Yukon. So many books 
about the one relate also to the other that the convenience of this 
arrangement far outweighs the impropriety of divorcing Alaska 
from the United States. 


The revised classification has not yet been worked out in all 
its ramifications, but when the tables are completed it is hoped 
that it will be printed and made available to any historians and 
librarians who may be interested. 


W. Kaye LAmB 
The University of British Columbia. 











A BILL OF APPRAISEMENT OF 1813* 


[NVENTORIES of household goods, buildings, farm stock, and 

implements are among the most numerous documents of 
social life in French Canada. The custom of placing a notary in 
charge of the estate and domicile of a deceased person, charged 
with the duty of making a detailed list of his possessions, has 
given us an intimate knowledge of the surroundings in which the 
Canadians of old lived. Many such documents preserved in the 
offices of these notaries were deposited in the court houses of 
Quebec, Montreal, etc. Thanks to the careful researches of his- 
torians and archivists, MM. P. G. Roy and E. Z. Massicotte in 
particular, they have been rescued from decay and oblivion; and 
a considerable number have been printed from time to time in 
historical publications and reports. 

In Upper Canada, however, such lists are comparatively rare, 
or, if they exist, have not been preserved and examined with the 
careful attention given to those in the sister province. The 
accompanying bill of appraisement is therefore most interesting 
and informative regarding social conditions in pioneer Upper 
Canada. 

Some of the articles mentioned are no longer in use, and even 
their names have become obsolete; and therefore a few notes and 
drawings may be useful to the historical student in explanation of 
the uses and construction of these forgotten things. In the present 
specimen, the phonetic spelling, influenced perhaps by a New 
York or Pennsylvania Dutch dialect, has added somewhat to the 
difficulty of interpretation, and a few have baffled any explanation, 
notwithstanding my efforts at oral pronunciation. 

In considering the prices appended to certain items, grain and 
live stock for instance, it may be observed that at the date of the 
bill, February, 1813, the war with the United States had not 
affected economic conditions so seriously as during its later period. 
The Niagara frontier was not yet invaded and occupied, and the 
western section of the province had not suffered from the raids of 
the enemy, with the accompanying interruption of farming 
operations, the destruction of flour mills, and the capture of live 
stock. Nor had the demands of the defending forces upon the 
resources of the country yet made themselves felt to their full 
extent. Frequent references in letters and military reports to 


_ *The original manuscript is in the possession of Major M. S. Boehm, Toronto who 
kindly made it available for publication here. 
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leave given to the militia for the purposes of seeding and harvesting 
the crops, show the realization of the necessity of conserving and 
providing for the means of subsistence. A comparison with the 
prices in this bill, and those of 1814 and at the close of the war 
doubtless would reveal a considerable increase. Added factors in 
the economic situation were the lack of specie, frequently men- 
tioned, and the issuance of army bills, the first paper currency of 
the province, which afforded an effective remedial measure. The 
present bill of appraisement might well be studied in connexion 
with the lists evaluating losses sustained by those who suffered 
materially during the conflict. 


York Mills, Ontario. 













C. W. JEFFERYS 





A Bill of apraisement this 8th Day Sale of the Goods and Chattels of 
February 1813 of the Goods Chattels the Estate of the late John Beam 
Depts & Crettids of the Estate of the Senr. Deceased 

Late John Beam Senr. Deceased of the 

town ship of Bertee County Lincolen 

& Province of Upper Canada 

























One Mare. . 14 

One Horse Colt _ 
OneYoak of Oxen. = 
One Yoak of Steers .10 * 
one Cow.... . ; -* 
one Black Cow ors, ee 


one large Red Cow. 7 

one large young Cow. 6 

one white backed Cow 6 8 ‘ Died the hide Sold. La” 
one small young Cow 6 : 

one Heiffer, two yearling pair... 5 

three yearlings heiffers Se 


three heiffers Calves. .56 oa 

Nineteen Sheep. .20/. ae 

Eight fatting hogs to weigh: 

1000 Ibs.. .at 6% .27 1 8 Sold 8 hogs weighing 910 Ibs. /6.22 15 “ 
Eight hogs. . 20, .8 “ “ To Adam Beam __ 
Ten Shoats. .8/ .4 “% “ To Adam Beam er 
Twelve pigs. .5, . 3 “ “ To Adam Beam = 
one old waggon .20 ‘* “ Sold the Iron amounting to 24 8 9 
one ox Sled... . ; ...."* 16 “wore out in the Cervis.... ue 
one old hors Sleigh ...* 2 “ Sold the Irons to Wm. Bitner..‘* 2 “ 
one ox plough.... 310 ‘“ To Adam Beam a" 


one horse plough g “To Jacob Beam. aaa aCe 














Apraisement. NYC £ 
one harrow.... oe . ray 
one set old hors Gecars.... 3 


one Spred Chain... 


one Wind Mill. . — 6 
five Cowchains. .4/. er: 
one Bull Chain........... 
one Log Chain...... Sates 1 
one flax Brake.... - 
one pitch fork... . 

one Dung hook... 

one Dung fork... hesas. ace 
one Spaid...... eeu ae 
one half Bushel..... ee ’ 
SS | rr _ 


one Grassythe...... 

one Creddel & Sythe. 
Eleven old Barrels. .. a ee 
one Barrel with Salt....... on 
4 Bushels flax Sead..10/....... 2 
5% Bushels Buck Wheat. .4/... 1 
one Vinegar Barrel... . — 
one lard tub. . oe 
4 falling axes. .8/... ‘ 
1 Iron wedge 2 beadel Rings... . “ 
1 hammer & anvil. . rr 
3 Draughing knives. . 
1 Coopper Ats. 

1 Jack Screw. . 

1 Grind Stone... . 


-— bw be 


Eleven Bags. .4/.. 

Old Iron. ... 

1 Mattick. 

2 hows. .4/. pated ocd ree scecaead 

1 Stack oats to Contain 60 Bushels— 
—at 4/ pr Bushel............. 12 
1 Mow of wheat to Contain— 
—200 Bushels atlOs.......... 100 
one Stack of oats to Contain— 
—200 Bushels at 4s.......... 40 “ 
one Stack wheat to Contain— 
—218 Bushels at 7/........... 76 
A Receit for 16 Bus. 20 Ibs— 
—wheat at 10/..... a 
24 Dollars in Cash... .. = . 9 
1 Copper Kettel..... pitcig was cae 
one Churn....... Sai 6 
Beef and Pork. . 7 


one willow Basket. 
one washing tub Aerts 
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> OO 


- - DO 


- —_— -_ * 
“ONOONNKHN 


_ 


1 
1 


2nd 


“sé 


6 


3 4 
_ ™ 
is * 
~~ * 
10 “ 

2. 

2“ 


BOs sk oeccss NYC £ 


Sold to Michael Roux......... " 
Oo TAGO OOM. 5. oc ccc cise 3 
To Jacob Beam. .........06 5 
Sold to Jacob Beam.......... 6 
To Adame OO, 6 ka cs ceeccck ‘i 
To David Kniseley........... 1 
co... ee 3 
I isos ea anda Sk snare 2 
To Adam Beam. .5/.......... 1 
IRIN Ora aie dhe veees * 
Sold to Wm. Bitner. ......... 1 


Sold 4034 pounds Iron. .1/.... 2 ‘ 


Sold 107% Bus. oats at 4/..... 21 
Sold 181 Bus. 6 lbs. wheat 12/ . 108 
Sold 294!% Bus. oats 
Sold 153 Bus. 52 lbs. wheat at 9/.69 


Sold to Clark Street at 12/.... 9 


To Adam Beam for house use.. 7 


5 


14 
4 


d 
7 


ss 


i” 


“ 


10 


13 


17 


16 
12 


10 ‘ 


““ 
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Apraisement....N Y C 
two wooden Pails. .3/.... 
one tin Bucket..... 
one Dutch oven... . 
one Iron Pot... 
one frying pan. 
one Dough tray.... 
Five Cheers. .4/... 
ome Q000l. i... .. 64.255. 
one Spinning wheel... 
one Reel i iclwte 
Six tabel Spoon. .1/.. 
1 Side Saddel & Bridel 
1 pair fire toungs... 
one Bed... 
one Bed. 
one Bed pear 
1 pair Sheep Shears.... 
1 pair of Stilyard... 
Wheat flour 
two Augers. . 
Corn in the Ear.. 
4 knives & 5 forks.. 
two puter Dishes. .8/. 
ten Dalph plates. .1/ 
four tin Cups. .1/. 
1 Candel mold... 
one Sasich funnel 
one Coffe mill. 
two Coffe pots. .4/. 
two Bottels. .1/. 
three Smothing Irons. .4/. 
one Brass Kettel. 
1 Copper tea Kettel . 
20 Ibs of tallow. .1/.. 


1 Candel Stick 1 lamb 2 Snuffers. “ 


one Hitchel. .. 

one ox yoak... 

one Broken Square. 
one horse lock... . 
one Cowbell. 

one Big wheel 

one Sickel. . 

one Powder horn. 

one pair Saddel Bags. 
one Wier Sive.... 

one lantern. 

1 Set Iron Ladels 

one Small pan... , 
12 large & 16 small Buttons. 


_ 
os 
oo 


—_ 


OrnoanwndwN 


—_ 


- 
0 GW & 


Mother 


Mother 
Mother 


To Adam Beam for use house.. “* 16 “ 


To Adam Beam for house use 
Mother 
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Mother 


Mother 


Sold to Jacob Beam... 


Mother 
Mother 
Sold to Samuel Beam. 
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Apraisement....N Y C 
1 Skane Silk 3 Sticks twist... 
12 yds woollen Cloath. .12/.... 
64 lbs of wool at 3/.... 
61 Ibs of Gees fethers. .5/ 
one Skip of Bees. . 
Sole leather... ie 
4 tuns of hay. .100/.... 
one two yearling Steer. 
one plow Clevis. . 
old Chains 
1 Steel 1 Culling knive 1 Screw 
three old pans. .1/... 
Six Acers of wheat— 
—In the Ground. .72/. 
1800 feet pine Boards. .6/. 
one Kipskin. .... : 
Notes & Receits of hand. 


Jausage Funnel 


* APPRAISEMENT OF 1813 


RR. aes 


Sold. . oo 
To Jacob & Adam Beam. .12/. 
Sold 64 Ibs. wool. .3/ 4% 
Sold 631% Ibs fethers. .6/ 
To Adam Beam 
To Adam Beam 
To Adam Beam 


wx 


Sold to Wm. Bitner 
Sold to Different persons. 


Sold 12 Ibs. .1/... 


Sold 42 Bus. 58 !bs. wheat. . 16 


To Christian Shoup. . /9#* 


Received. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 


SHOATS: young hogs. 


IRON: it is noticeable that the iron of an old wagon was sold for £4 more than 
its estimated value. Other sales were the irons of an old “‘hors’’ sleigh for 
2 s. and 4034 pounds of old iron for £21 10s. For the self-contained pioneer 
farm, iron was a prime necessity, and every farmer was perforce something 
of a blacksmith. In the present list we find also a hammer and anvil. 


HorsE PLouGH AND Ox PLOUGH: it is difficult to understand what difference 
there was in the construction of these implements, which are estimated as 
of equal value. It probably consisted in some variation in the manner of 
hitching the animals to the plough: the ox yoke and the horse collar. 


Hors Gecars: I confess I can make nothing of this. 


Winp MILL: valued and sold for £6 arouses one’s curiosity. Possibly it was a 
portable structure of wood, but I have not encountered any mention of 


such a contrivance. May it have been some sort of accessory to the fanning 
or winnowing of grain? 


FLax BRAKE: This was a machine used to loosen and separate the fibres of flax 
stalks to prepare them for spinning. 


HITCHELL: evidently a hatchell, an implement used in a later stage of the prepa- 
ration of thread. Illustrations of both are given herewith, as explaining 
better than verbal descriptions, the shape and use of these articles. 


CREDDLE AND SYTHE: a phonetic spelling of cradle and scythe, many specimens 
of which still exist. The cradle consists of a number of wooden rods 
paralleling the curve of the scythe blade which held the swathe when cut, 
and laid it on the ground conveniently for gathering and binding. 


FALLING AXES: are mentioned, but no hewing axes for squaring timber. 


WEDGE AND BEADEL RINGs: were used in splitting logs for fence rails, etc. The 
beetle was a heavy cylindrical mallet of hard wood, bound at each end with 
an iron ring. It drove an iron wedge bv repeated blows into a narrow split 
opened into the log by the axe, until the log fell apart into sections of the 
required width or thickness for fence rails, etc. 


DRAUGHING KNIVES: were long two-handled blades used for tapering shingles 
and similar smoothing purposes. 


CoopPer ATs: a small adze used for shaping barrel staves. 


Mattick: The mattock was an iron implement somewhat like a pickaxe, combining 
a heavy broad hoe at one end and a small axe at the other. It was used 
for grubbing out roots of shrubs and small trees. 


DutcH OVEN: was a rectangular tin or sheet iron utensil, with one side open, 
used for roasting joints of meat, fowl, etc. The open side was placed in 
front of the fire on the hearthstone, or before the grate of the stove. The 
meat was held on a revolving spit, as in a barbecue. A sliding panel in 


the back enabled one to inspect the roast and to baste it with the gravy 
from the pan underneath. 
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PuTER DISHEs: of course means pewter. 


DaLPH PLATES: means delft ware. 


SASICH FUNNEL: This may mean ‘“‘sausage funnel,’’ a tin vessel used to force the 
chopped meat through its nozzle into sausage cases by means of a plug of 
wood. It was sometimes called a “sausage gun.” 


BuTTONS, Twist, CLOTH: as well as leather were of necessity kept on hand in the 
pioneer household, in which clothing, shoes, etc. were made or repaired in 


the home. Often there was no shop or merchant store where such things 
could be purchased within many miles. 


Six AcREs OF WHEAT IN THE GROUND: indicates that the grain had been sown in 
the preceding fall. 


KIPSKIN: was leather or hide of calf or lamb. 












AN EARLY FRENCH-CANADIAN PENSION 
AGREEMENT 


HE following donation of land is an abstract of a notarial 

document contained in the Morris Archives, Ste. Thérése de 
Blainville, dated July 11, 1838. It was an agreement between 
Guillaume Gravelle, senior and his son, also Guillaume, regarding 
the transfer of two properties in the hinterland of the Seigneurie 
de Blainville. The Céte du Pays-Fin, as its name implies, was 
one of the last concession lines to be granted out by the Blainville 
seigneurs. It was not really filled up until well into the forties, 
although this land may have been granted by the seigneur as 
early as 1820. 

The purpose of such donations, which were numerous in the 
period, was to provide a pension for an aged person, or often 
an aged couple, owning land but no longer able to work it. The 
land would be transferred to someone who was capable of farming 
it; and in return the donee would promise to provide the donor 
with an annual pension which would meet his physical and spiritual 
needs until he passed from this world. In the case of the present 
agreement, consideration was given to the donor’s future even in 
the next world. : 

The donation here reproduced offers some indication of the 
standard of living of the habitant of the period. The partial list 
of furniture, animals, and agricultural implements reveals the 
extent of the habitant’s possessions, as do also the various articles 
reserved by Guillaume for his own use. Along with this we 
learn something of the requirements for food and clothing from 
the list which makes up the life pension. Donation lists such as 
this vary from document to document owing to the individual 
preferences of the donors. For instance the donor in the present 
case desired only 6 pounds of snuff, while in another case dis- 
covered not long ago an old lady giving a donation wanted not 
only the 6 pounds of snuff, but also 12 of smoking tobacco. Never- 
theless, despite individual differences, such documents as these 
are invaluable in giving us some idea of how the habitants of a 
hundred years ago lived. 

The language of the document is relatively simple with oc- 
casional slips in agreement of gender or in spelling. The term 
“cdte’’ is one familiar to any student of Quebec history as it 
refers specifically to the lines of seigneurial grants set up either by 
surveying or by general custom. Usually the farms faced the 
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road running along the céte, the frontage on the road being 3 
arpents and the depth 20 to 40 arpents. A ‘‘minot’’ is an old 
French measure for grain and equivalent to 39 litres or about 2% 
bushels. ‘‘Un poél de fer simple”’ is, in all probability, the con- 
temporary version of what is today frequently called a ‘‘Quebec 
heater.’’ The meaning of the term “un sa’’ has so far escaped 


the editor of this document, but it is probably a misspelling of 
“un sac.”’ 


Despite any difficulties, however, which we may have with 
individual words, this donation gives us a fair idea of the standard 
of living comfort which a habitant enjoyed after he had been a 
decade or more on the land. 


W. STANFORD REID 
McGill University. 


Pardevant les notaires de Province du Bas Canada résident dans le District 
de Montréal sousignés: 

Fut présent, Guillaume Gravelle pére, ancien cultivateur en la paroisse Ste. 
Thérése de Blainville; 

Lequel a par ces présentes reconnu et confessé avoir fait donation de ce jour 

. a Guillaume Gravelle son fils, cultivateur demeurant au méme lieu présent & 
acceptant donataire pour lui ses hoirs & ayans causes a l'avenir. 
int, Une terre située au céte nord de la riviére Ste. Marie, c6te du pays-fin paroisse 
susdite, de la contenance de trois arpens ou environ de front, sur vingt arpens 
de profondeur, tenant pardevant a la dite riviére, parderriére aux terres de la céte 
St. Piere, d’un cété au sud-ouest du chemin de ligne qui communique 4 la dite 
Céte St. Pierre, et de l’autre c6té a francois Xavier Maillé avec les dépendences 
y érigées. 
2nt, Un terrain situé aussi au méme lieu de la contenance de cent neuf pieds de 
front, sur trois quarts d’arpent de profondeur tenant pardevant au chemin de 
base du lieu, parderriére & du c6té du sud-ouest 4 Simon Bouriette ou représentant 
& de l’autre cété au nord-est au chemin de ligne qui conduit a la céte St. Pierre de 
la dite céte du pays-fin, avec aussi les dépendences y érigées, le dit terrain en la 
possession actuellement d’Antoine Forget avec les dépendences y érigées. 

Sont compris en la présente donation & accepté par le dit donataire les meubles 
de ménage, animaux & instruments d’agriculture qui suivent—savoir; une huche, 
une table, deux chevaux, dont un male & l’autre jument, deux boeufs, deux taures, 
un vau, trois vaches, dix méres moutonnes, quatre cochons, douze poules & un coq, 
une charue garnie de tous ses ferements & rouelles, deux harnois complets & colliers, 
deux charrettes, une paire de roues seulement, deux haches, trois faucilles, une 
ferrée, une pioche, deux grattes & un tombereau, de tous lesquels meubles & autres 
objets le donataire déclare en étre en possession depuis plusiers années. 

Et sont aussi compris en ces dites présentes, les articles qui suivent mais dont 
le dit donateur se réserve l’usage & jouissance sa vie durant savoir; un poél de fer 
simple & son tuyeau, un lit de plume garni de sa couchette paillasse, draps, oreillers 
& couvertures, un buffet, six chaises, un sa, un farinier, une huche & un coffre, & 
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ce pour sa dite vie durante comme dessus, ainsi que tous autres objets argent, 
rentes & autres choses &c quoique nondétaillées en ces présentes que le dit donateur 
entend étre compris en la présente donation, le tout a titre de constitut & de 
précaire. 

Fait réserve le dit donateur du droits de la moitié de la maison construite sur 
la dite terre ainsi que du droit de se servir de la moitié de la cave & du grenier, 
d’icelle, comme aussi place dans les batiments pour y mettre ses fourrages, droit 
de vaquer autour d’iceux, de prendre de l'eau au puit, source ou fontaine, & de 
cuir son pain au four du dit do nataire. Et enfin du droit de loger ses animaux 
dans les dits batiments sus réservés, pour et pendant sa dite vie durante... . 

Le donateur est propriétaire du tout susdonné par bons titres qu’il promet 
remettre audit donataire 4 premiere demande &c 


Cette donation cession & abandon est faite 4 la charge par le dit donataire 
ses hoirs & ayans causes ainsi qu’il s’y oblige des cens & rentes & autres droits 
seigneuriaux ... & en outre a la charge par ledit donataire de rendre, bailler & 
payer &c audit donateur en sa demeure ou au porteur &c, une vente & pension 
annuelle & viagére de la maniére & composé des effets ci apres savoir; huit minots 
de beau blé, net, sec, loyal & marchand & passé au crible, livrés quatre minots a 
la St. Michel & le reste en janvier, le tout converti en farine & rendu dans son 
grenier; un cochon gras du poids au moins de cent cinquante livres, avec les 
pannes, livré en Décembre de chaque année; trois gallons de bon rum, livrés a la 
demande du donateur, six livres de chandelle, un demi minot de sel & un livre de 
poivre, livrés le tout en Décembre, six livres de tabac en poudre, 4 sa demande, 
douze livres de sucre en avril, douze douzaines d’oeufs dans le cours de |’été a sa 
demande, avec une livre de thé aussi 4 sa demande, cing aulnes de bonne étoffe du 
pays grise & bien foulée, en octobre, cing aulnes de toile du pays en juin, vingt cing 
bottes de foin & quatre minots de bonne avoine en Décembre, deux paires de 
souliers de boeuf, 4 sa demande, un chapeau a castor & un bonnet de laine du pays 
tous les deux ans en printemps, en commencement le printemps; une chemise de 
coton rayé ou barré en automne; quinze cordes de bon bois sain & sec & buché 
du printemps, livré 4 sa porte aux premiers trainages, converti & fendu en bois de 
poél & entré dans sa chambre, douze minots de patates avec deux minots de beaux 
pois cuisants, en automne, en argent au quinze de Janvier, quatre vingt livres, 
ancien cours, lui fournir une bonne fille pour le service, laquelle sera nourrie, 
coucheé & payeé par le dit donataire; lui un cheval attelé sus la voiture la plus 
convenable, & la plus commode a chaque saison de l’année, aller chercher le prétre 
a chaque besoin, entretenir & renouveller son lit quand besoin sera & lorsqu’il en 
sera requis par le dit donateur; lui fournir & livrer une bonne vache laitiére tous 
les ans, & remise 4 la Ste. Catherine, hyvernée & herbagée par & aux frais du dit 
donataire par lui remplacée en cas de mort ou vieillesse, lui hyverner & pacager 
deux méres moutonnes & leurs écroits sur la dite terre, entretenir la moitié de la 
maison ou il est actuellement logé d’une mainiére chaude a |’épreuve de tous 
mauvais temps de l’année, ainsi que de toutes réparations locatives dont elle sera 
susceptible & ce au besoin & 4 demande du dit donateur, avec droit par le dit 
donataire de faire passer un tuyau pour communiquer 4a la cheminée du cOté que 
le dit donateur se réserve dans le dite maison. II est entendu entre les dites parties 
que le dit donataire ses hoirs & ayans causes seront libres de réédifier réparer ou 
rétablir la dite maison en aucun temps qu’il jugeront 4 propos sans que le donateur 
puisse leur en empécher. 
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A la charge encore par le donataire de payer le cofit du loyer d’un banc pour 
le dit donateur dans |l’église de la paroisse Ste. Thérése. Le tout rente & pension 
annuelle & viagére payable audit donateur sa dite vie durante annuellement. . . . 
Et arrivant le décés dudit donateur sera encore tenu ledit donataire de le faire 
inhumer & enterrer dans le cemetiére de la paroisse ot il décédera avec un service 
chanté le corps présent si faire se peut sinon le plus prochain jour en suivant & 
qu'il soit célébré aussi dans l’an de son décés avec cing messes basses de Requiem 
pour le repos de son 4me & et comme le dit donataire auroient ci devant disposé 
par titres recus devant notaires en date des jour & an continus, du terrain ou 
emplacements 4 dessus mentioneré, & ce en faveur de Toussaint Francois Dyon 
representé actuellement par Antoine Forget, le dit donateur entend que le dit 
Antoine Forget ses hoirs & ayans causes enjouissent conformément aux actes qui 
lui en constatent la propriété, lesquels actes le dit donateur approuve & confirme 
en tout leur contenu pour étre suivis & executés selon leur forme & teneur promet- 
tant ne jamais y contrevenir en maniere quelconque a peine &c. 

Au moyen des présentes etc. ... 

Dont acte fait & passée 4 Ste. Thérése Etude, |’an mil huit cent trente huit 
le onze de Juillet. Ont les parties declaré ne savoir signer. . . . 


(signed) M. CHAREST, 
N.P. 





GRADUATE THESES IN CANADIAN HISTORY, 
AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


The CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW presents herewith its 
twentieth annual list of graduate theses which are in course of 
preparation or have recently been completed. Included in the 
list are titles not only in Canadian history but also in such related 
subjects as Canada’s imperial and external relations, Canadian 
economics, law, and geography, and a selection of historical titles 
which bear indirectly rather than directly on Canadian history. 

\We wish to express our appreciation of the generous co- 
operation which we have received from a large number of uni- 
versities throughout the British Commonwealth, the United 
States, and Canada, in the compilation of this information. We 
shall be very grateful to have mistakes or omissions drawn to 
our attention. 


Theses for the Doctor’s Degree 


Sister MARIE AGNES OF ROME GAUDREAU, M.A. Boston College 1942; Ph.D. Catholic 
1945. The social thought of French Canada as reflected in the ‘‘Semaines Sociales.”’ 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 
CANADA AND COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS* 


Books on the British Commonwealth and Empire received during the year range 
over a wide field. Their titles alone provide an index of the number and variety 
of the problems which war has created, or to which it has given new forms and a 
new urgency. Their contents reveal something of the complexities of those 
problems, and of the difficulties which must be overcome if the sacrifices of the 
past few years are not to be in vain. They reveal, too, something of the serious 
and constructive thought that is being given to the solution of these problems in 
Britain and elsewhere. Some of this material is of comparatively little importance. 
Much of it is of the highest value to those who would understand the new obliga- 
tions and the new opportunities which victory has brought to the peoples of the 
Commonwealth and the United Nations, or who are concerned with the vital task 
of establishing peace and ordered freedom in a world that for long has known little 
enough of either. 

The history of the Empire has seldom been written in more interesting or 
attractive form than in Lord Elton’s Imperial Commonwealth. Not all of its con- 
clusions can be accepted without question; but there will probably be little dissent 
from the praise that has been accorded it by so many English critics. The book 
is intended less for the expert, or for the advanced student of imperial history, 
than for the general reader, in particular the English reader, whom the author 
regards as profoundly ignorant of this great achievement, which he rightly de- 
scribes as having changed the destiny of mankind. But it will probably be of 
service to others, even to those who are reasonably familiar with the story. It 
adds little to what has been written in many places. Indeed, on some parts of the 
subject, it would appear, both from the text and from the appended bibliographies, 
that the author is not altogether familiar with some of the best work that has 
appeared in recent years, especially from Canadian and American scholars. But it 
assembles most of the known material and presents it in a form that can be read 
with pleasure as well as with interest. 

Writing as he did in the midst of war, Lord Elton is concerned with the prob- 
lem of survival, and his book is in effect a stock-taking of Britain’s imperial record. 
Its spirit and something of its purpose may be indicated by a passage from the 
foreword. ‘‘If there is to be any future for freedom in the age to come, it seems 
certain that, as pattern, or even it may be as nucleus of the world organization of 
the future, there will be a vital role to be played by the one world community in 
existence which discovered and spread abroad the art of self-government, and has 
already established permanent peace among a quarter of mankind.” There are 
passages, notably some of those dealing with the new imperialism of the late 
nineteenth century, in which the defensive attitude is a little too evident; and, 
having regard to a judgment based on all the facts, it is to be regretted that Lord 
Elton has followed the established fashion and omitted all reference to Irelandwhen 
considering English rule in dependent areas. But it is on the whole a candid, 
reasoned defence, free from any trace of special pleading, and based on a fair and 
impartial statement of the facts. 


*This is the seventeenth annual article published by the CANADIAN HIsTORICAL 
REVIEW on this subject. For the bibliography of this article see page 310. The 
REVIEW also publishes in each issue a list of recent publications on Canada’s relations 
within the Empire. See page 331. 
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Two features of British imperialism, each the product of political and social 
forces in Great Britain, hold central place in the narrative. The first is the growth 
of self-government in the colonies of British settlement. The second, and that in 
which the author’s interest appears more evident, is the development and applica- 
tion of the principle of trusteeship for the less advanced peoples who have in vari- 
ous ways been brought under British rule. Like many English historians, Lord 
Elton writes more convincingly on British rule in the dependent areas than on the 
self-governing communities. He holds the balance evenly between the forces of 
materialism and humanitarianism which have given its distinctive character to 
British rule in India, in the African dependencies, in Burma, Malaya, and else- 
where; and his account of what has there been achieved may serve as a reminder 
that, in the conflicts that are developing in some of these regions, there is more at 
stake than material interests and political power. 

Among the vivid character sketches which are one of the attractive features 
of this book, the men of vision and ideals—Burke, Wilberforce, Livingstone, and 
others—have their places beside the men of action who have left their imprint on 
the Empire. The highest praise is reserved for those few, including Cromwell, 
Clive, Durham, and Rhodes, who, in the author’s judgment, have combined the 
qualities of both. Lord Elton’s estimate of some of these will not pass without 
question. There is occasionally a tendency, especially when dealing with the 
policies and actions of English statesmen, to fall back upon such imponderables 
as ‘‘the instinct of the people,” and to disregard or underestimate more palpable 
and probably more potent factors. 

That is perhaps a minor point. The parts of the book which will raise most 
serious question are those dealing with the development of self-government in the 
overseas Empire. To examine this question fully, as it relates both to the Ameri- 
can Revolution and to the later solution of the problem by the establishment of 
“responsible government” in Canada, would require more space than is here 
available; and only one or two comments can be made. Lord Elton takes little 
account of the all important constitutional change which occurred in Britain 
itself between the two periods. His assumption that an efficient and generally 
recognized system of cabinet responsibility had been established in Great Britain 
before the reign of George III is not in accord with the abundant evidence on this 
subject supplied by such scholars as Professor Namier and Professor Barnes. The 
completion of such a system in the early years of the nineteenth century, culmi- 
nating with the events of 1832, materially altered the situation. It was hardly 
possible for the American colonists in the seventeen-seventies, or for Grattan and 
his Irish Nationalist party in the following decade, to demand a form of responsible 
government which did not yet exist in Britain itself. That a change had taken 
place which enabled the Canadian reformers in the eighteen-thirties to make such 
a demand is one of the essential points in the history of this development that is 
too often obscured. 

A second point concerns the account of the way in which responsible govern- 
ment was actually established in Canada. Lord Elton dismisses the ideas of the 
Canadian reformers on this subject as confused, obscure, and unconstructive. 
After commenting on the various meanings given to the term in Canadian docu- 
ments of the time, he observes that, ‘Responsible government would prove the 
corner-stone of Canadian liberties, but it was brought from overseas to Canada by 
Lord Durham and Lord Elgin.’’ This interpretation colours the whole of Lord 


Elton’s narrative, down to, and including the most recent changes in the Common- 
wealth. 
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That it fails to do justice to Baldwin, the Canadian statesman who actually 
supplied Durham with the substance of his doctrine of responsible government, or 
that it takes no account of the practical, constructive work of Baldwin himself, 
and of Howe, Hincks, Lafontaine, and others, without which Lord Durham’s 
reputation as an imperial statesman would probably not stand as high as it now 
does, is not perhaps a matter of the first importance. What is important is the 
view which it suggests of the way in which this whole development has taken 
place. The readiness of English statesmen to accept change, and the assistance 
given by many of them in effecting changes, have been of the first importance. 
That the initiative in this process, from the days of Baldwin to those of Sir Robert 
Borden, has come from colonial statesmen is equally significant. A certain lack 
of clarity on this point is evident in the work of many English historians; and it is 
to be regretted that Lord Elton’s account is not more clear and precise. His book 
is certain to be widely read, and it will do less than it might have done to correct 
some commonly held misapprehensions. 

This whole question of responsible government and its sequel is dealt with in 
a lucid and scholarly essay with which Professor Coupland prefaces his abridged 
edition of the Durham Report. He too expresses his unbounded admiration for 
Durham’s genius, and he probably attaches more importance than some other 
authorities would do to the plan of ‘“‘diarchy or dualism’? which was Durham’s 
only original contribution to the doctrine. That it was of the greatest value at 
the time, despite its proved inapplicability as the system of responsible government 
developed, will not be gainsaid. But undue emphasis on such a point tends to 
obscure the more important consideration that it was not so much Lord Durham’s 
definition of the principle as the practical statesmanship of the Canadian leaders 
who united the divided sections of the Canadian people in support of the plan 
which made responsible government practicable. That was an outcome which 
Durham did not foresee, and, if we may judge from his carefully worked out plans 
for disposing of the French Canadians, it was one which he would not have wel- 
comed. 

The point will bear emphasis. It is a commonplace that the first essential 
for an effective form of self-government in any community is a sufficient degree 
of internal agreement to make such a government workable. Ireland in the 
nineteenth century, and India in the twentieth provide examples of the difficulties 
in the way of devolving any form of seli-government on a society deeply divided 
within itself. That Canada escaped the worst form of that evil in the years 
following the disturbances of 1837 can hardly be attributed to anything which 
Lord Durham had to say on the subject of inter-racial unity or co-operation. 

There will be general agreement with Professor Coupland’s desire to make 
the substance of the Durham Report available to a wider public. In this abridge- 
ment he has omitted the sections of the Report which have but a local or topical 
interest, and has retained only those which are judged to have had a bearing on 
subsequent development. The chapters on crown lands and immigration have 
been dropped, since the policy there recommended was not adopted in Canada. 
Those dealing with the racial problem and with the political situation in Upper 
Canada, and those containing Durham's constitutional proposals are preserved. 
The abridgement has been made with great skill. The lacunae are not evident, 
and the Report loses none of its literary quality by the change. 

The two general histories here listed require little comment. Both are the 
work of scholars to whom students of British history have long been indebted. 
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Professor Lunt’s textbook, written mainly for use in American colleges, has been 
a present help to several generations of students in the United States and Canada. 
In this new edition some minor changes are made, especially in the later sections 
of the book, a chapter is added on events during the past two decades, and the 
bibliographies are brought up to date. It will continue to be of use to students, 
but it is not easy to discover any distinctive feature which would recommend it 
in preference to many similar books. The most interesting chapters are probably 
those dealing with social and economic changes, especially in recent centuries. 
The political narrative follows orthodox lines, and the sections on constitutional 
development might well have been subjected to closer scrutiny in the light of 
evidence made available since the original publication. The purpose of the book 
is primarily to relate the history of the English people in their native habitat; 
but some space is necessarily given to imperial expansion and to the fortunes of 
those communities which grew up beyond the seas under English rule. In general 
this part of the narrative is related in a clear, straightforward manner; but there 
are passages where greater care in the statement of facts might have been used. 
It is, for example, a little misleading to describe Great Britain as having acquired 
the bulk of German overseas possessions in 1919, and as having at once handed 
over the Pacific Islands to Australia and New Zealand, with only a passing 
reference to the system of mandates established under the League of Nations. 
Such defects are no doubt due in large measure to necessary compression where 
so much material must be handled. They may also be the result of a certain 
lack of insight into the real nature of the British Commonwealth. 

Imperial questions are given relatively more space in Mr. Williamson’s 
survey. The book is the merest outline of British history, and almost one-half 
of it relates to the period since 1870. Buf it will probably serve many readers as 
a useful introduction, although to those who are familiar with the author’s masterly 
work on an earlier period of British expansion, it may prove something of a 
disappointment. It is written in a vigorous, informal style, naturally free from 
much detail, and marked throughout by shrewd judgment and by a good deal of 
stringent criticism. This last is directed particularly against Liberal statesmen, 
with Mr. Gladstone in the most prominent position. 

Mr. Williamson has a deep suspicion, if indeed a stronger word would not be 
justified, of the so-called ‘‘Little Englanders’; and Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
comes in for severe censure, at once on the ground of its imperial policy, or lack of 
policy, and because of its efforts to establish Home Rule in Ireland. On this 
later issue the author indulges in some dogmatic judgments which an impartial 
review of the history of the subject will hardly justify. Like Lord Elton he regards 
Chamberlain’s work at the Colonial Office with the highest admiration. The 
book ends in 1944 on a rather gloomy note. Developments in Britain and the 
Commonwealth during the preceding generation have given the author serious 
cause for anxiety as to the future; and one is left with the impression that his 
doubts will not be set at rest by the advent of a Labour Government to office. 

These books were written when the outcome of the war and the future of the 
Commonwealth were still uncertain. Military victory has now been won, but 
there is not yet any certainty as to the shape of things to come. The basic 
problem, that which in a measure embraces or impinges upon all others, is the 
problem of security, not for Britain and the Commonwealth alone, but for free 
people everywhere. In one way or another, all the books which follow are concerned 
with this problem. A good many questions affecting the Commonwealth and 
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Empire as a whole, or particular regions within it, will have to be considered 
henceforth, not simply in terms of constitutional forms or economic possibilities, 
but within the framework of this central and over-riding problem. 

What that involves, and something of what will be required if a solution is 
to be found, are indicated in the study of British security, prepared by a group 
of experts and published by the Royal Institute of International Affairs. This is, 
of course, not an official publication. It does not represent the views of the British 
Government, or of any political party. It is an attempt by a group of men with 
knowledge and experience above the ordinary, to explain the elements of the 
problem soberly and realistically, and to suggest possible modes of dealing with 
some of its innumerable difficulties. It is an eminently practical book. The 
authors waste no time in vain regrets or recriminations over past mistakes. They 
analyse the problem as it actually is, following the defeat of Germany and Japan 
and the emergence of mighty new forces which have profoundly altered Britain’s 
position in the world; and they suggest some of the steps that may be taken by 
Britain, and, with less emphasis, by the other nations of the Commonwealth to 
maintain peace, to re-establish political stability, and to promote the economic 
and social welfare of regions in which they have particular interests. 

It is recognized that, in the last analysis, the only reasonably certain way of 
ensuring peace and of giving security, not only to Britain but to all other peoples, 
is the establishment of an effective world organization which can and will prevent 
the use of force for the settlement of international disputes. There is here, 
however, no assumption that the mere setting up of such an organization has 
solved the problem. Enough had happened between the drafting of the United 
Nations Charter and the writing of this book to dispel any illusions on that 
point. International co-operation on a world scale for the purpose of securing 
the objects set forth in the preamble to the Charter, is assumed. But beyond 
that, or beneath that, there remains the problem of security in particular regions 
all over the world, where the British people have legitimate established interests, 
where British rule has brought some measure of peace and order, and not infre- 
quently of economic well-being, and where an outbreak of violence would not only 
endanger British interests, but would imperil the peace of the world. The 
solution of these problems, localized in area, but world-wide in their possible 
repercussions, is necessary to the successful functioning of any world organization; 
and the value of this book lies mainly in the clear and penetrating analysis of 
these problems and of Britain’s position and possible policies in relation to them. 

In discussing practical proposals the authors keep in mind both past achieve- 
ments and present and future requirements. This is aptly illustrated by the 
chapters on Empire and Commonwealth defence, and on the future administration 
of colonial areas. The suggested transfer of such regions, including those presently 
under British rule, to some international authority is rejected, not in a spirit of 
exclusiveness; but on the ground that British administrators have already 
accomplished much in fostering the well-being of colonial peoples and in cultivating 
among them forms of self-government suitable to their needs and their traditions, 
and that the proposed change offers no evident advantage, especially to the people 
concerned. 

The problem of Europe, and in particular the problem of Germany, have 
seldom been treated with more admirable objectivity. The authors are at pains to 
point out that the two are not synonymous, and that the prevalent habit of 
equating them is likely to enhance the pride and arrogance of the German people, 
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and so to aggravate an evil that it is desired to cure. They recognize the need of 
a period of stern repression; but they declare that the United Nations should 
aim at ‘the establishment of a European comity, in which Germany may eventually 
play her part, without attempting to dominate others.’’ The interests of Britain 
and France, where they touch in various parts of the world, are carefully examined; 
and the closest understanding between the two countries is recommended, either 
as an end in itseli, or as the nucleus of a regional council for Western Europe. 
Anglo-American co-operation, it need hardly be said, is postulated as an essential, 
not only to the restoration of stability and prosperity in Europe, but to the 
maintenance of peace and order throughout the world. 

The question that is not answered, and to which at present there can be no 
answer, is that of relations between Great Britain and the Soviet Union. The 
chapters on this subject proceed on the assumption that, despite the differences 
which history has created and the difficulties which now divide them, the mainte- 
nance of peace is so obviously to the interest of both that present misunderstandings 
will eventually be removed and effective co-operation established. The interests 
of both in the Near East, in the Pacific, and in Europe are examined, and the 
conclusion drawn that nowhere is there cause for disagreement that will not admit 
of amicable settlement. That may be a sanguine view. Recent events do not 
encourage the belief that the term co-operation has the same meaning in London 
and in Moscow; and this book has been criticized in some quarters for its failure 
to take what is regarded as a realistic view of this problem. Yet, without aban- 
doning altogether the idea of international co-operation, which alone offers such 
hope as there is for the security of Britain and of others, it is difficult to see how 
any other approach to the problem is possible. 

This same problem of security, not for Britain alone, but for the whole of 
mankind, is dealt with in different wise by Mr. Lionel Curtis in his volume on 
World War, Its Cause and Cure. He would no doubt agree with all that his 
Chatham House colleagues have said on the question, except with their conclusions. 
His solution for the problem is not a species of international organization which 
leaves the substance of sovereign power with the national states which compose it, 
but a world federation, which would assume responsibility for the defénce and 
foreign policy of its members, and would be vested with the powers required for 
such functions. His ideas on this subject have already been made known in four 
interesting and suggestive pamphlets published during the war. This book 
contains the substance of those pamphlets, revised in some particulars, and sup- 
plemented by some fresh material. 

Following the ideas of the late Lord Lothian, to whom he pays high tribute, 
Mr. Curtis finds the basic cause of war in the existence of some sixty or more 
independent sovereign states, each the sole judge of its own interests and of the 
means of securing or advancing them. That evil, he believes, can be eliminated 
in only one way, by a “unity of the nations under a single constitution, with a 
representative governmental authority, possessed of the powers necessary to 
enforce that constitution, and to prohibit and prevent resort to violence.” The 
difficulties in the way of establishing such a constitution are not minimized; but 
Mr. Curtis is convinced that attempts to solve this problem of world peace by 
attacking it on any lower level are certain to prove futile. 

It is not intended under this plan to deprive the national states of any powers 
except those which are required by this over-riding necessity of preventing war. 
The powers committed to the federation would be limited to ‘defense, foreign 
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policy, colonies, civil aviation, and effective means of making the cost of these 
services a first charge on the revenues of the nations united."’ All purely domestic 
questions, among which are included tariffs, immigration, and all matters per- 
taining to social and economic welfare, would remain the responsibility of the 
national governments; and it is maintained that, if freed from “the burden of 
armaments and the spiritual menace of war,” the ability of these governments to 
discharge the functions assigned them would be enormously enhanced. 

A number of questions are left unanswered, or at best with inconclusive 
answers. Mr. Curtis recognizes that a profound change in the political thinking 
of the ordinary man is required before this great experiment can be launched. His 
plea is for two or more nations to take the initial step; and he looks in particular 
to the nations of the Commonwealth, where something of his ideal of a world com- 
munity of peace and progress is already realized. The history with which he 
prefaces his argument has in it an element of predestinarianism which will leave 
doubts in the minds of many of his readers. But the argument has the great 
merit that it rests upon something finer and more humane than the simple material- 
ism which informs so much discussion on this subject. 

That criticism does not apply to the discussions which took place in a recent 
conference on Commonwealth relations, which are reported in Mr. Frost’s pam- 
phlet on The Commonwealth and The World. The title is apt. The participants, 
representatives of many shades of opinion in Britain and the Dominions, were 
evidently concerned more with world problems and with the attitudes of the 
Commonwealth nations towards these problems, than with such matters as consti- 
tutional forms. These questions have now been settled, and the attention of the 
nations of the Commonwealth must now be centred on issues that are perhaps of 
wider import. 

It was not the purpose of this conference to attempt to reach precise con- 
clusions on the various questions considered, or to recommend particular policies. 
Its object was to make known to representatives of all the nations of the Common- 
wealth the views on world problems held by each. On one central question, the 
need of an effective international organization for the maintenance of peace, there 
was complete agreement. On certain other questions—Empire and Common- 
wealth defence, immigration, colonial administration, inter-imperial and world 
trade, tariffs and other matters affecting the interests of the Commonwealth 
nations, there was some difference of opinion. The experience of the war was 
reflected in the attitudes of some of the delegations towards a number of these 
problems. An interesting development is seen in the disposition of Australia and 
New Zealand to seek closer co-operation with the United States, and to look to 
that power as a bulwark in the Pacific. Mr. Frost has performed the difficult task 
of reporting these discussions with great skill. His pamphlet is a remarkably 
clear and coherent presentation of a cross-section of Commonwealth opinion on 
problems that are of immediate concern, not only to the nations of the Common- 
wealth, but to the whole world. 

The question of relations between Great Britain and the Soviet Union occupies 
a good deal of space in the books that have just been considered. That question 
has been dealt with in somewhat different fashion by Mr. K. E. Holme in his little 
volume on Two Commonwealths. The book is one of a series edited by Professor 
John Macmurray for the purpose of explaining the social and political institutions 
of each of these communities to the people of the other. The educative value of 
the books is likely to be higher in England than in Russia; and Mr. Holme has 
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performed a useful service by explaining in simple form a good many features of 
life in the Soviet Union, about which most people know less than they should. 

A statement in Professor Macmurray’s foreword might be taken as the text 
of the book. ‘“‘For the Soviet Citizen,” he says, ‘‘the symbol of democracy is not 
the right to curse the government, and to combine to turn it out of office; it is the 
right to curse the manager of the factory.” This economic freedom, never very 
precisely defined, is evidently regarded by Mr. Holme as more important than 
the civil, religious, and political liberties to which Englishmen are so greatly 
attached. In particular, he considers the Russian form of local government as 
not only more efficient, but as immeasurably more democratic than the English; 
and he is at pains to emphasize the autonomy of the various units, from the village 
to the provinces and separate republics which make up the Union. 

Comparison of institutions and conditions of life in the two countries is illus- 
trated by a number of interesting photographs and charts. Yet the book can 
hardly be regarded as a study of two commonwealths. There are occasional 
references to conditions or institutions in England or the Empire, but in substance 
it is simply a description of certain aspects of life in the Soviet Union. The 
author’s enthusiasm for the Russian system is evident; but he does not regard it 
as complete, and he looks forward to the close of the war to bring ‘‘an end of the 
period of tutelage of the Russian people” and the establishment of more normal 
forms of democracy. So far it can hardly be said that his hopes have been justified. 

Two widely separated regions within the Empire have been the subjects of 
special studies by Canadian scholars during the year. The first of these is a 
comprehensive survey of present conditions in Newfoundland, edited by Dr. 
R. A. MacKay, and made up of sections prepared by a group of historians and 
political scientists in Canada and Newfoundland. The work is of a uniformly 
high standard. There is some repetition, an inevitable result of the way in which 
the book has been composed; but there can be little doubt that this is at once the 
best history of Newfoundland and the most scholarly and exhaustive study of the 
present difficulties and future prospects of the island that has ever been written. 
The second of these volumes is Mr. Raleigh Parkin’s lucid analysis of the situation 
in India, a study so clear and comprehensive, and so entirely free from any trace 
of partisanship that it should become the handbook of every statesman who is 
concerned with the solution of this problem, and of every student who desires to 
know the facts in this complex situation. Each of these books is a positive contri- 
bution to the solution of problems which are of immediate concern to the whole 
Commonwealth. They supply what is too often lacking in such cases, precise 
information, set down clearly and simply, not for the purpose of arguing a case, 
but with a view to explaining the situation as it actually exists. 

The war has given to Newfoundland a new strategic importance. It can no 
longer be thought of, when it is thought of at all, as a lonely island in the North 
Atlantic, or as a great ship anchored on the Banks. The conditions of modern 
warfare have made it one of the principal bastions for the defence of North America; 
and its future cannot now be regarded as a matter which concerns only the people 
and government of the island. This change, which has lifted Newfoundland from 
the comparative obscurity into which it had fallen during the past century, is 
explained by Dr. MacKay in his introductory chapter, and again, in rather more 
detail and from a different point of view, in a final chapter contributed by Professor 
Lower. Between these are chapters relating the history of the island, analysing 
present political, economic, and social conditions, and explaining the problems 
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with which the people of the island will be confronted in the near future. Apart 
from a section on the development of responsible government contributed by the 
editor, the history is mainly the work of Professor G. S. Graham, who deals with 
the position of Newfoundland in British naval strategy to the end of the Napoleonic 
Wars, and of Professor A. M. Fraser, whose narrative of internal politics, of the 
long struggle to secure control of the ‘‘French Shore,” and of relations with Great 
Britain, Canada, and the United States provides a full account of the fortunes of 
the island during the past century. The analysis of economic and social conditions, 
an exhaustive study of almost every aspect of life in the island, is the work of the 
editor, in collaboration with Dr. S. A. Saunders, and of Mr. G. S. Watts, who 
contributes a chapter on the immediate effects of the war. 

The outlook for the people of Newfoundland is not promising. The war has 
brought a measure of prosperity, but this is the result of conditions which are not 
likely to endure. The basic factors have not been altered. Some improvement 
may be effected through further development of mineral resources; but these, like 
the agricultural and forest resources of the island, are extremely limited. The 
island economy remains, and probably must remain, largely dependent on a single 
industry, and one which, under modern conditions, is peculiarly vulnerable. The 
real difficulty, blocking the way at once to a higher standard of living, and to the 
provision of needed welfare services, is ‘‘the relatively low productivity of the 
island economy, and hence its low taxable capacity.’’ This conclusion is fully 
supported by Professor Taylor, who has studied the natural resources of the island 
with a view to determining the possibilities of greater agricultural development. 
A slightly more optimistic view is taken by Lord Ammon, who visited the island 
as a member of a British Parliamentary Commission during the war. But the 
weight of evidence appears to support the conclusion that there is no immediate 
prospect of any marked improvement in the economic conditions of the island. 

The future of government in the island is equally uncertain. Dr. MacKay 
attributes the collapse of responsible government in 1933 basically to economic 
causes. Such a formof government, he maintains, can operate successfully only 
in a community which has a reasonable expectation of financial solvency and 
stability; and in this respect the future of Newfoundland is not wholly reassuring. 
The present position is unsatisfactory. The Commission of Government suffers 
from all the disadvantages of a government recognized to be temporary; but there 
is no agreement as to an alternative. Union with Canada, with Great Britain, 
and even with the United States has been considered. The two occasions when 
the question of Newfoundland’s entry into the Canadian Confederation was dis- 
cussed are examined here in some detail; and there is some criticism of the short- 
sighted and ungenerous attitude of the Canadian government when the question 
might have been settled in the eighteen-nineties. Without committing themselves 
definitely, the authors appear to regard union with Canada as perhaps the best 
solution, and they welcome Mr. Mackenzie King’s recent assurance that any move 
in that direction will receive the most sympathetic consideration by the govern- 
ment and people of Canada. Whatever the solution may be, this is a problem to 
which the people of Canada can no longer be indifferent. 

In his volume on India Today, Mr. Parkin has essayed an even more difficult 
task. His book has developed from an earlier study of the subject, written a few 
years ago in collaboration with Mr. W. E. Duffett and Mr. A. R. Hicks; but the 
revision is so extensive as to make of this a wholly new book. It is described by 
the author as ‘‘an attempt to discover and state in simple terms those facts and 
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attitudes which are significant for any understanding of Indian politics at the 
present time.’’ Most readers are likely to agree that the attempt has been un- 
usually successful. Not many books have been written in which the issues of 
Indian politics during the past generation have been handled so objectively, or in 
which so much material has been presented with such scholarly precision, and in so 
orderly and coherent aform. Mr. Parkin has drawn on a wide variety of primary 
and secondary sources, and the extensive bibliography which he includes will give 
the book an enhanced value for all students of the subject. 

No attempt is here made to predict the outcome of the present struggle, or to 
propose any particular solution for the constitutional problem. The author sketches 
the development of British rule, especially since the assumption of direct authority 
by the Crown in 1858, subjects the doctrine of “‘paramountcy”’ to a critical exami- 
nation, and briefly explains the government of the country as it now exists, at the 
centre and in the provinces. The intricate question of the relations between the 
British government and the native princes is examined; and a very full chapter 
is given to a description of the administrative system and the organization of the 
country’s defences. But greater interest attaches to his chapters on the growth of 
Indian nationalism, and to his careful analysis of Indian society and of the economic 
problem which must be the first care of whatever government may take office in 
the post-war period. 

This is the basic problem, immeasurably more important as it affects the mass 
of the Indian people than the question of whether, or when, British rule is to be 
ended. It has already engaged the attention of Indian leaders, and a number of 
plans for its solution have been proposed, the best known being the so-called 
Bombay Plan, put forward by a group of industrialists and business men in January, 
1944. In his booklet on Planning for India, Mr. B. C. Ghose examines this plan, 
expresses his disagreement with some of its features and with some of the assump- 
tions on which it is based, and proceeds to offer his own scheme. In reality, some 
of his assumptions appear even more doubtful than those which he criticizes. 
Russia is for him the pattern community, and he regards the social and economic 
problem in present-day India as less difficult of solution than that with which the 
government of the Soviet Union was faced in the years following the revolution. 
His plan contemplates at once an agrarian and an industrial revolution on a 
colossal scale; and he appears to give little consideration to what many other 
scholars regard as the almost insuperable difficulties which stand in the way ol 
such a change in India. 

The plan could be carried out only by a government possessed of virtually 
unlimited powers, not only over the area of British India, but over that ruled by 
the native princes. Like many Indian nationalists, Mr. Ghose assumes that the 
withdrawal of Britain will be followed by the creation of a government possessed 
of such powers, and enjoying the confidence of the great mass of the Indian people. 
Beyond that he looks to the spread of socialist doctrine to effect a transformation 
of Indian society, especially in the rural districts. ‘The forces of progress which 
socialism would unleash,” he remarks, ‘“‘should bring about a revolution in agri-. 
cultural methods and output.’’ To the outsider there appears little to suggest 
that the doctrine is likely to be adopted by any considerable section of the Indian 
people in the immediate future. The realities of the situation are revealed more 
clearly in Mr. Parkin’s carefully documented account of the actions of a number of 
provincial governments and of certain other groups during the famine of 1943. 
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In his final chapter Mr. Parkin traces the course of events since the failure of 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s mission in 1942. Much has happened since he finished his 
work; and it may be that the ministry recently installed under the leadership of 
Mr. Nehru will discover the means of breaking the deadlock and of giving to the 
Indian people the type of government which they desire. In any event, a passage 
here quoted from one of Lord Wavell’s letters to Mr. Gandhi has lost none of its 
relevance. ‘‘It is because agreement cannot be reached between the conflicting 
interests in this country as to who is to take over the responsibilities which Britain 
is only too ready to transfer to Indian hands, that the deadlock has arisen.’’ That 
is a problem which only the Indian people can solve. 

There remain two biographies sketching the ideas and achievements of two 
men whose careers in large measure epitomize the history of South Africa during 
the past seventy years. Colonel Hutchison’s pamphlet is an attempt to interpret 
Cecil Rhodes as the prophet of enlightened, progressive, and humane imperialism, 
and to recall to the present generation the great ideal which he regards as the 
impelling motive behind the whole of Rhodes’s work. It is written in a spirit of 
uncritical admiration. Rhodes is placed among that select company of world 
figures whose careers have altered the destiny of mankind, and who are apparently 
not to be judged by the canons applicable to more ordinary mortals; and the 
author writes with evident impatience of those who failed to appreciate the great 
ideal, or who perversely and obstinately set themselves in opposition. That the 
ideal was there, and that it meant something more than material advantage and 
political power for the ruling people, will not now be questioned; but most readers 
will probably continue to have some doubts about the manner so often adopted for 
attaining it. 

Mr. René Kraus’s biography of Field Marshal Smuts is a more ambitious 
essays The author, an American citizen of Austrian extraction, has some personal 
knowledge of conditions in South Africa; and his study of the history of the country 
is reflected in this book. Itis a vivid narrative, replete with detail on life among 
the Boer farmers of the Transvaal, and on almost every other incident or develop- 
ment in the history of South Africa, from the Jameson Raid to the organization 
of the country’s forces in the late war and the successful campaign against the 
Italians in Abyssinia. Yet the central figure is never lost sight of amidst the de- 
tails of this history. 

The ‘‘Old Master’’ has had a remarkable career, one of the most remarkable to 
be found in any history; and Mr. Kraus is keenly aware of the dramatic quality 
of many of itsincidents. He explains his early enthusiasms for Rhodes, the crushing 
disillusionment which followed the Raid, his impassioned struggle against the 
British during the war, and his gradual return, under the leadership of Botha, 
whom he served with skill and loyal devotion, to the idea of inter-racial unity and 
co-operation. The account of Smuts’s work at the Peace Conference in 1919 is 
less illuminating. The author’s disagreement with Smuts’s efforts to secure a 
more generous settlement, and to lay the foundations of a united Europe in which 
Germany would have her place, is somewhat too obtrusive. Among the most 
interesting parts of the book is that which relates the story of Smuts’s long struggle 
with Hertzog and the intransigent groups which he represented. It contains a 
mass of evidence on the Nazi penetration of South Africa before 1939, which Mr. 
Kraus attributes to the connivance, or to the direct encouragement of Hertzog 
and some of his colleagues. This is not the definitive life of Jan Christian Smuts. 
For many the colouring will be a little too vivid, and the method too near that of 
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the popular press. But it is for all that, an interesting study of a career which in 
a measure embodies and illustrates the ideals of the Commonwealth, and of a man 
who has done much to give to the Commonwealth the form it has now assumed. 


D. J. McDouGaLi 


The University of Toronto. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Histoire du Canada. Par FRANGOIS-XAVIER GARNEAU. I. Les grandes décou- 
vertes; La Nouvelle-France; Les nations indigenes. Il. Les origines de Montréal; 
Seigneurs et censitaires; L'euvre de Mgr de Laval. IIl. Les éclaireurs de 
l'ouest; Québec répousse l'envahisseur; D'Iberville et les Anglais. IV. La 
Louisiane; Le Traité d' Utrecht; Le commerce du Canada. V. Le différend des 
frontiéres; La Guerre de Sept Ans; Montcalm et Lévis. VI. Del’ Ancien Régime 
au nouveau; L’Acte de Québec; La Révolution Américaine. VII. La Constt- 
tution de 1791; La Guerre de 1812; La Paix de Gand. VIII. La question des 
subsides; La crise de 1827; Les Quatre-vingt-douze Résoluticns. 1X. Les 
troubles de 1837; L’union des deux Canadas; Index alphabétique. Huitiéme 
édition entiérement revue et augmentée par son petit-fils, H&cToR GARNEAU. 
Montréai: Editions de l’Arbre. 1944-6. Pp. 285; 301; 305; 299; 317; 371; 
230; 194; 293. 


PARTICULARLY good fortune has favoured Garneau’s Histoire du Canada. It has 
now attained its eighth edition, not including two English translations. This isa 
testimony to the value of the book, which dates back one hundred years. The 
author himself published three of these editions. The first one appeared in 1845; 
the second, in 1852, corrected certain errors and, above all, contained new informa- 
tion. Furthermore, it extended the period beyond that of the first: from 1791 to 
1840. In his third edition, of 1859, the historian, mellowed by age, less influenced 
by French ideology, and desirous of recognizing certain clerical criticisms, sub- 
mitted his work to a theologian. It was in this spirit, of wishing to render justice 
to each and every cause, that he allowed the text to be revised to the extent of 
many changes and corrections. Thus, aside from additions furnished by new 
documents, this edition is remarkable for modifications and even total suppressions. 
Finally, never satisfied, Garneau was preparing a new edition when he was over- 
taken by death. 

This edition, edited by his son Alfred, did not finally come off the press until 
twenty-three years later, in 1882. The editor incorporated in it the corrections 
and additions which his father had jotted in the margin of his 1859 text. Further- 
more, respecting reverently the original work of his father, he put nothing of his 
own into it save the additions and corrections he believed to be absolutely essential. 
But with great modesty, he made no reference in any way to his own contribution, 
documentary or stylistic, nor did he even mention on the title page that he was the 
editor. Later, following the appearance of new printed materials and documents, 
Alfred Garneau purposed publishing a new edition, for which he had already 
gathered notes and corrections, but he did not pursue this work of revision very far. 

Then, in his turn, thirty-one years later, his son, Hector Garneau, grandson 
of the historian, put on the market, with the imprimatur of Paris, a fifth edition, 
of which the first volume appeared in 1913 and the second, owing to the war, not 
until 1920. The family tradition, therefore, was continued, but in a very different 
spirit. For the new editor, who put his name and filiation on the title page, 
declared that he wished to bring the work ‘‘up to date with modern science’ with 
references, numerous annotations, and bibliographies—the whole followed by 
complementary appendices. He also added the sources of documents and dates of 
events. All the ‘‘additions and alterations’ were inserted between brackets. 

This time it was not a question of respecting the u/tima verba of the historian. 
Under pretext, or by reason, of the standards of contemporary editing, what 
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Hector Garneau did was to make a systematic correction and often even a re- 
writing of the author’s text. He inserted dates and indicated sources. Finally, 
what is more serious, to this were added not only complementary details, but even 
new material, all of which, even though between brackets, was inserted in the 
original text itself. 

Surely this is a strange and very unscientific method of republishing an old 
volume. Doubtless no one will find fault with the insertion of dates nor the 
indication of sources. That does not in any way alter the substance of the book. 
Also, one can easily accept the presence, exaggerated as it may seem, of 212 appen- 
dices in small type, 201 of which are attached to 237 pages of text. The addition 
of good bibliographies will be appreciated even more. All of these things enrich 
the information and increase the utility of the book. 

But approval of this aspect of the work of the editor does not extend to his 
method of correcting erroneous or out-of-date passages in the author's text; nor 
his meddling, which permitted the interpolation, in the text, of subject matter 
which the author had not dealt with. These practices are inadmissible, even if the 
modifications are placed within brackets. Such additions must appear in the 
margin, in foot-notes, or in an appendix. 

But there is something still more curious in the case of this fifth edition: the 
editor grants himself the right to discard certain parts of the text in the final 
edition and substitute for them passages from the first and second editions. He 
explains this in the following words: “Certain passages, almost entire pages, 
which appeared in the two first editions, were suppressed in the subsequent editions. 
We restore them today. It appears to us that this is an act of loyalty and justice 
to the memory of the author.” 

It seems that here the editor exceeds his privileges. He cannot present a 
semblance of scientific justification, as in the case of corrections and documentary 
additions. The last edition of an author must always be the criterion of his 
thoughts and his conscience. The editor is free to indicate, by quoting former 
texts, the modifications introduced by the author, but he must do it in submarginal 
notes, not take it upon himself to embody in the final text, passages from former 
editions, which the author has judged it proper to correct or omit. 

This fifth edition became, by a simple re-printing, a sixth edition in 1926 and 
a seventh in 1928. Well received by W. L. Grant in the CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
REVIEW, these editions were, on the contrary, strongly criticized in Le Canada 
Frangais by Abbé Robitaille in 1925, and by Abbé Morissette in 1929. Both 
of these reproached the editor, not for his pseudo-scientific method, but for 
having brought to light again the radical ideas of Garneau’s youth: his accusation 
against Bishop Laval and the Jesuits of theocratic meddling. 

Now, as far back as 1929, only a year after his seventh edition, Hector Garneau 
announced (in Le Canada Frangais of April, 1929), that he was planning a new 
edition of Histoire du Canada which “‘would be based upon the fourth and... 
would no longer lend itself to controversy.” 

That is the spirit in which the eighth edition of Histoire du Canada was 
launched. There were nine volumes which appeared successively from 1944 to 
1946, bearing the following description: ‘‘completely revised and enlarged by his 
grandson, Hector Garneau.’”’ As a matter of fact, in this new issue the editor, 
changing this tune, eliminates the passages of the first editions that he had restored 
in 1913 (by “an act of loyalty and justice to the memory of the author’), and 
replaces them with those very passages from the third which he had declared 
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derogatory to his liberty of “integral thought.’ This attitude—offering an 
edition of a radical character to Paris and a perfectly orthodox one to Montreal— 
is contradictory, if not inexplicable! 

Whatever the motives for this inconsistency may be, the editor at least returns 
to the wholesome method of presenting to the reader the final text written by the 
historian, although without indicating in notes, as he might have done, the principal 
modifications to which Garneau had submitted his former editions. It is from 
quite another angle that this latest edition is open to criticism: it is that the editor 
introduces continual corrections, which he indicates by placing them between 
brackets. These alterations hide what Garneau wrote and what he thought. 
They introduce a considerable source of uncertainty regarding the actual work oi 
the historian. 

But the difficulty of recognizing the original Garneau from the modernized 
Garneau does not stop there. Not only has the editor taken the liberty of correcting 
the subject matter and the opinions of the historian, but he has even assumed the 
right to insert in his text—also between brackets—materials which the former had 
not even dealt with. These interpolations take the form of either a few words, 
sentences, paragraphs, or even entire pages. The result is that the ordinary 
reader, or even the attentive specialist, does not know, unless he seeks out these 
thin square brackets, whether he is reading Frangois-Xavier Garneau or Hector 
Garneau. 

It must not be thought, either, that these additions are rare or exceptional. 
Here are a few examples, taken at random: In the first volume, in the two 
chapters, ‘‘Découverte de l’Amérique”’ and ‘‘Découverte du Canada,” the additions 
of the editor exceed in length the text of the historian. In volume two, one-third 
of the chapter ‘‘De Mézy a Frontenac” is the prose of the grandson. In volume 
three, in the chapter ‘‘Découverte du Mississippi,’ the interpolations of Hector 
Garneau form two-fifths of the text. Fortunately, in the fourth volume, the 
additions are less numerous and shorter; and they become less frequent and more 
brief in the volumes devoted to the British period. 

What is still more curious is, that in his new zeal, the editor has not only 
eliminated the passages restored in his former editions, but even softened, expur- 
gated, and sometimes suppressed paragraphs already corrected by Garneau in 
1859. He has actually gone so far as to strike out—in an excess of deference to 
criticism—the remarkable “Discours préliminaire,” which appears in all the 
preceding editions. and to change the title of the chapter ‘‘Luttes de |'’Etat et de 
l’Eglise”’ to the inoffensive ‘‘De Mézy a Frontenac.” 

In addition to his corrections and insertions, it must be noted, too, that the 
editor takes the liberty of making constant modifications in the style without 
putting them between brackets. Besides, according as he sees fit, he makes 
numerous cuts in the text without informing the reader. As a result of all these 
manipulations, it is impossible, without continually comparing the third and fourth 
editions with the eighth, to recognize what remains of Garneau in this last edition. 

To make a generalization of the editor’s method, why not, on the same princi- 
ple, make over the Bible by bringing it up to date with modern discoveries? What 
is to prevent an editor from rejuvenating Bossuet and Voltaire, Gibbon and 
Macaulay, Lescarbot and Charlevoix? No volume would be immune from these 
renovations, which may be inspired by the best of intentions, but which actually 
disfigure writings whose texts, consecrated by the authority of the authors and the 
approbation of generations, represent at once the stamp of a great writer and the 
thought of an epoch. 
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What is more striking is that Hector Garneau carried on his work of revision 
and enlargement principally, if not almost entirely, in the period from the early 
discoveries to the year 1663. Is this owing to deficiency of documentation; or 
did the editor find himself swamped by the abundance of materials on the periods 
that followed; or could it be that he came under some ideological influence in 
regard to the politico-religious problems of that period? 

In any event, in spite of all his self-imposed work of research and documen- 
tation, it must not be believed that the editor has modernized his Garneau to the 
point of overcoming all its deficiencies and weaknesses. Even if he had kept to 
his initial programme, he should have retouched a number of passages: for example 
those dealing with the La Roche expedition, the enterprises of La Tour, the Quebec 
Council, the establishment of the post office in Canada, the seigniorial system, the 
death of Wolfe, the military régime, Haldimand’s administration, the McLane 
trial, etc. 

It remains, finally, to mention and to regret that contrary to the practice of 
the fifth edition, the eighth no longer contains notes, foot-notes, or appendices at 
the end of the volumos. Through an unhappy innovation, the editor has changed 
most of his notes and appendices into insertions in the text. As to references, he 
has inserted them also in the text; these citations at times being followed only by 
the author’s name, with no indication of the titlke—insertions which spoil the 
pleasure of reading. Consequently, it happens too that—not in notes but right 
in the text, even in the middle of a narrative—he introduces extraneous material, 
discussing for example, an opinion of Garneau’s or enumerating a list of present- 
day historians. If the editor wished to avoid foot-notes, all he had to do was to 
place those notes at the end of each chapter or volume. 

This criticism of the contradictory variations and dissimilar methods of 
Hector Garneau must not lead one to lose sight of the remarkable task—extensive 
and fruitful—that these two editions of Histoire du Canada represent. The 
specialist who examines these volumes cannot but pay high tribute to the inde- 
fatigable, gruelling labour to which the editor must have subjected himself in order 
to make all these reqisions in the text, style, materials, and references. He must 
have read, with a keen eye and with pen in hand, the four preceding editions, 
weighing carefully word, sentence, or paragraph. The vocabulary, syntax, and 
style he constantly scrutinized, and often retouched. But above all, he verified 
the materials: the facts, their causes and their consequences, that is, the sources 
and the philosophy of the historian. What the latter did not do he undertook: 
the enormous work of hunting out the pertinent documentation; the task of long 
and patient research and study; and the fastidious and complicated toil of compi- 
lation, annotation, and bibliography. Thanks to this indefatigable labour, Hector 
Garneau has in this way achieved—particularly for the period which extends from 
the discovery oi America to the Royal administration—a documentary and scien- 
tific work of real value, incontestable solidity, and signal utility. He has reinforced 
Gameau’s [istoire with abundant information, and added oonsiderable interest to 
it. He has covered certain omissions and corrected certain mistakes and, finally, 
endowed it with numberless references and an excellent bibliography. This 
remarkable contribution of the grandson is found in its best and most useful 
form in the fifth edition, reproduced in the sixth and seventh. In it he least 
manipulated the text of the historian and showed the most restraint regarding his 
corrections and insertions. Consequently this edition, if it does not contain the 
pure Garneau of the third one, is perhaps the edition which may be read with the 

greatest interest and the most profit. 
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As regards the eighth edition, it no doubt may form an excellent history book 
for the general public, but for the scholar and the specialist it represents a clumsy 
and unfortunate effort. It is an almost inextricable tangle of the narrative of the 
grandfather with the insertions of the grandson: the text is complicated by the 
brackets, parentheses, and references, with the result that the reading of it becomes 
more difficult and the reader is never quite sure who has written the lines he is 
perusing. Above all, it has the unscientific fault of correcting the style and 
information in the text, and commits the still more grave error of modifying the 
opinions of the historian, going so far as to take the extreme liberty of emasculating 
or suppressing what Garneau had already expurgated. That constitutes, in the 
fal analysis, a deformation of a work of high quality which deserved to be re- 
edited just as it had come from the mind and the pen of Francois -Xavier Garneau. 

It is infinitely regrettable that with all the knowledge he has acquired—in 
method of research, accuracy of documentation, sense of history, and quality of 
style—Hector Garneau did not devote his time and effort to continuing the 
historian’s narrative from 1840 to the present day. Instead of producing editions 
of a heterodox methodology, he would have endowed Canadian historiography 
with an interesting and valuable work, in which the grandson might have raised 
himself to the level of his grandfather to the greatest benefit of history. 

GuSTAVE LANCTOT 
The Public Archives of Canada, 
Ottawa. 


The Social Thought of French Canada as Reflected in the Semaine Sociale. By 
sister MARIE AGNES of Rome Gaudreau. (Catholic University of America, 
vol. no. 18.) Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press. 
1946. Pp. xii, 266. ($3.00) 


Les Semaines Sociales du Canada (Canadian Social Study-Weeks) is the name given 
to the French-Canadian ‘“‘ambulatory university’’ which, almost yearly, gathers an 
assembly of bishops, socially-conscious clerics, and laymen in some important city 
of Quebec. Organized in 1920 after the fashion of similar Spanish, Belgian, and 
French institutions, it has held, so far, twenty-one meetings. Its function, officially 
sanctioned by the hierarchy, is to disseminate the theological and philosophical 
social teaching of the Church as well as to infer practical applications adapted to 
local conditions. Sister Gaudreau’s thesis offers the reader a conscientious inventory 
of the doctrinal views and interpretations expressed in the twenty-one volumes of 
the Proceedings of the Semaines Sociales. After three introductory chapters which 
sketch historical accounts of various social movements in French Canada and of 
the growth of the S.S., plus sympathetic profiles of its main leaders, the bulk of 
the work consists of eight chapters organized under headings presumably repre- 
senting the recurrent themes around which have revolved the discussions of the 
S.S., namely : the church, the family, the state, education, the economic order, 
professional organization, perversive ideologies, and Christian reconstruction. 
One basic fact thrown into relief by this study is the extent to which the social 
thinking of that part of the French-Canadian élite which constitutes the S.S, is 
literally submissive to Roman Catholic formal social thought. Actually, a more 
relevant title for Sister Gaudreau’s study would be: The Social Thought of Rome 
as Reflected in French Canada. To be sure, the official Catholic social philosophy 
contained in the papal encyclicals, as well as in the works of their recognized 
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commentators, represents an impressive body of thought which Catholics, wherever 
they are, have to accept as their fundamental frame of reference in all matters 
social. This body of thought, however, consists chiefly of general and very broad 
principles which leave to Catholic leaders and groups, all over the world, the task 
of substantiating and applying them in the light of peculiar national or local 
conditions. What is reflected in the social thought of French-Canadian ecclesi- 
astical and lay leaders is, along with a remarkabie faithfulness to the Holy See, a 
complete lack of critical-mindedness and originality in appraising its teaching in 
terms of local, Canadian, or French-Canadian, circumstances. Moreover, the 
interpretation of social changes in the modern world seems itself to be distorted 
by a fixed set of imported clichés, negative attitudes, and dogmatic condemnations, 
viz., as regards urban life, education, feminism, social legislation, etc. The end- 
product is unrealistic, defensive, and reactionary when one would have hoped for a 
dynamic and genuinely universal outlook. 

Were Sister Gaudreau’s study truly sociological, the social factors underlying 
and explaining that situation would have been made clearer, especially to the 
North American reader not too familiar with the social structure and the cultural 
patterns of contemporary French-Canadian society. On the contrary, the author's 
approach is ethereal and a priori. Important sociological questions are left un- 
answered, unthought of, such as: what is the social representativeness of the élite 
composing the S.S.? What are their factual knowledge of, and actual relationships 
with, the various social classes and the masses? To what extent is the “definition 
of the situation” of French Canadians offered bythe S.S. factual or rationalized 
with reference to traditional symbols? Perhaps this lack of ‘‘materialistic’’ curiosity 
could be related to the author’s acceptance of what she thinks the “conception of 
sociology used in French Canada... the ordinary Catholic one’ (p. 239) is, or 
should be, namely: “...a practical discipline, based on sound philosophy and 
theology, which studies the doctrine of social encyclicals and examines the data 
on social problems in the light of the social teaching of the Church” (p. 240). As 
though the Catholic should ignore that any social science is a two-levelled intel- 
lectual discipline, including both a philosophical and an empirical approach. The 
latter part of the science of society, wherever sociologists exist, is called sociology; 
the former, social philosophy (cf. J. T. Delos, o.p. Introduction to Précis de socio- 
logie, by Lemonnyer, Troude et Tonneau). The merit of the author’s own method 
of observing society strictly through a pure, theoretical wonder-glass is well 
exemplified in sweeping statements such as the following: ‘‘. . . French Canadians 
impress the writer as a very contented people. Who can find today a group of 
workers less inclined to class-struggle, more respectful of legitimate authority, less 
enthralled by atheistic materialism? Brought up in the love of God, in the practice 
of religion, respect for order, fidelity to duty, the French Canadian referred to in 
the Semaine Sociale’ constitutes a modest, happy, quiet, contented individual” 
(p. 245)—which reminds one of the stereotyped publicity advertisements beguiling 
large industries on the grounds that “‘all the isms pass Quebec by.”’ Sister Gaud- 
reau’s study is a good example of the type of pseudo-sociological study one can 
write by relying only on the euphemistic export version provided by a few self- 


'May the reviewer draw the author’s attention to the fact that the institutional 
iame of “Les Semaines Sociales’ is always used in French in the plural form and not 
in the singular, as it is printed throughout her study? Also, to the fact that the “true 
national hymn”’ of “the’’ French Canadian is not ‘““O Canada, mon pays, mes amours”’ 
(p. 121), but ““O Canada, terre de nos aieux.” 
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righteous, apologetic informers, and without both a solid historical knowledge 
and a painstaking intimate and objective participant-observation of a social 
milieu. As it stands, it is a good reference summary, a pointless study. 


Jean-C. FALARDEAU 
Laval University, Quebec. 


The French-Canadian Outlook: A Brief Account of the Unknown North Americans. 
By Mason WapbeE. New York: The Viking Press [Toronto: Macmillan Co. 
of Canada]. 1946. Pp. 192. 


ACCORDING to the sub-title, this brilliant little book is a brief account of the un- 
known North Americans. Despite all the intermingling of war-time and the closer 
contacts produced by an interlocking, continental economy this sub-title remains 
singularly apt. Awareness of the French Canadians is naturally more widespread , 
though not necessarily more intelligent, in English-speaking Canada than in the 
United States. New England is an exception to that generalization. Of necessity 
New Englanders, of whom Mason Wade is one, are keenly aware of the Franco- 
Americans if not of the French Canadians. The hundreds of thousands of people 
of French-Canadian stock settled in the New England states are an impressive 
fact that cannot be ignored. But in the last analysis the problem of understanding 
this cultural group is, as Mr. Wade suggests, ‘‘a continental rather than a national 
one.”” The existence of the ‘‘French fact in North America” gives to Canada its 
most distinguishing characteristic as a nation, and raises questions for both Canada 
and the United States which can be ignored, as many have done and would still 
like to do, only with the most serious consequences tor both countries. 

Mason Wade has already won his spurs as a scholar and a writer with his 
well-known biographies of Francis Parkman and Margaret Fuller (Francis Park- 
man: Heroic Historian, and Margaret Fuller: Whetstone of Genius), and with his 
editing of the Writings of Margaret Fuller. Interest in Parkman, whose works 
Mr. Wade is also editing, and in French Canada have understandably gone hand 
in hand. For over two years now Mr. Wade, with the aid of grants from the 
Guggenheim Foundation, has spent most of his time living in Quebec City, or 
travelling about the Province of Quebec, reading, studying, talking, and generally 
immersing himself in the life and thought of French Canada. He has been pre- 
paring a detailed, scholarly work, in essence a history of the survival of the ‘French 
fact’ in North America, of which this little book is an epitome, designed for the 
general reader. The larger work has yet to appear but this volume, unhampered 
nearly by the impedimenta of scholarship, contains the author’s fundamental 
conclusions arising from his prolonged study. Given here in an admirably lucid 
and succinct form, they constitute, in this reviewer's opinion, a major contribution 
to the cause of better understanding between English-speaking and French- 
speaking North Americans. 

Mr. Wade lays a carefully reasoned historical basis for his final analysis of 
the present-day French-Canadian outlook. Historians may well feel that he has 
not—at least in discussing Canadian development up to 1867—brought out much 
that is new. Perhaps so. That was hardly to be expected. Nevertheless, his 
emphasis is often neither conventional nor traditional. His indication, for instance, 
of the long-time effects of the projection of seventeenth-century French religious 
quarrels and cultural attitudes into the Canadian scene will come as a distinct 
novelty to most readers. 
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The fresh material, from the point of view of scholars, will be found in the 
author’s treatment of that most neglected part of Canadian history, especially in 
French-Canadian circles, the period since 1867. The suggestions about French 
Canada’s far-flung missionary efforts, its associations with nineteenth-century 
Ultramontanism, the growth of “integral nationalism,” the transition from a rural 
to an urban, industrialized civilization, all strike new notes. The scholar will 
await eagerly the filling-in of these aspects of the picture in the larger work to 
come. Many readers, who will not agree with all the author’s conclusions, will 
also do well to wait upon the larger work where they will find his documentation 
of numerous controversial points. 

In the final estimate, Mr. Wade's important contribution is not to be found in 
the discovery and presentation of new material. It lies rather in his excellent 
synthesis of much knowledge, known hitherto only to the erudite, in a telling 
analysis of the French-Canadian outlook, the understanding of which is a pressing 
urgency to all who wish to comprehend fully the North American pattern. And it is 
because the author has succeeded in compressing so much in so small a compass— 
the efficacy of little books, if good, cannot be overrated in such matters—that this 
volume is so significant a contribution. It should be remembered too, as Mr. 
Wade indicates in his last sentence, that this particular problem has implications 
that reach far beyond the Canadian, or even the North American, milieu. ‘‘The 
problem of Canadian union,”’ he says, ‘‘is merely a special case of the great world 
problem of our time, for mankind must learn to be equal without being identical, 
if it is to survive.” 

RicHARD M. SAUNDERS 
The University of Toronto. 


Québec et l’Eglise aux Etats-Unis sous Mgr Briand et Mgr Plessis. By LavaL 


LaurENT. (The Catholic University of America Studies in Sacred Theology, 
no. 88.) Washington, D.C.; The Catholic University of America Press’ 1945. 
Pp. xxviii, 258. 


Tuts doctoral dissertation brings to light the influence of two Bishops of Quebec, 
Mgr Joseph-Olivier Briand (1766-1786) and Mgr Joseph-Octave Plessis (1808- 
1825) upon the religious life of the United States. 

The author ‘‘outlines certain tragic and glorious periods of the history of the 
Canadian Church which were marked in the United States by the rapid spread of 
the Catholic hierarchy, then in its organizational phase. In these days the mission- 
ary epic is at a decisive turning-point. Great political changes are considerably 
modifying the relations between the English and French groups in America” 
(pp. vii, 237). 

“A rapid portrayal of the legal situation of the Catholic Church in the English 
colonies in America is presented in a vigorous survey. This summary allows one 
to place the events in a more realistic perspective and to integrate the factual 
details into the framework of general history’”’ (Introduction). 

The first part of the work is consecrated to the relations of Mgr Briand with 
the Roman Catholic Church of the United States. Here one studies the steps 
taken to extend the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Quebec in order to enable him to 
confer confirmation upon the Roman Catholics of the United States. Diverse 
circumstances indefinitely retard the mission of the Bishops of Quebec (chap. 1). 

The American Revolution necessarily altered the political situation of Roman 
Catholics in the English Colonies and provoked great agitation amongst Canadians. 
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The Americans appeared to be liberators but Mgr Briand took his stand for 
established loyalty. Father Laurent sets forth the arguments in favour of the 
Bishop’s conduct. The subject is a very delicate one, and the author has shown 
great discernment in bringing out the facts (chap. 11). 

The relations of the Bishop of Quebec (1766-86) with the missionaries sent 
out along the Mississippi valley ‘‘to maintain the torch of faith there until the day 
when the young American dioceses will be able to furnish missionaries for these 
areas’’ is the subject of the third chapter. One must not seek there a complete 
history of the missions but rather ‘‘a logical selection of information from the 
correspondence of Mgr Briand with his missionaries in Louisiana... .’’ This is a 
valuable service to the history of the missions for most of the documents used are 
scattered through various archives (chap. 111). 

The second part is devoted to Mgr Plessis. There is a brief survey of some of 
the events of the War of 1812. We see the evolution of the attitude of the Ca- 
nadians after the American Revolution to the point where a whole people is burning 
to rise en masse to repulse an unjust invader (chap. Iv). 

The two visits of Mgr Plessis to the United States, that of 1815 via Acadia to 
Boston and New York, and that of 1816 through Upper Canada to Detroit, to 
make contact with the American clergy are discussed in Chapter v. The solicitude 
and good-heartedness of the Bishop extended to the foundation of the Trappists 
in Kentucky (chap. v1). 

The question of the ‘Trustees’ and the difficulties overcome in the origins 
of the dioceses of New York and Philadelphia (1815-25) are studied at some 
length in Chapter vil. In discussing the nomination of the American bishops the 
author says, “It is rather a delicate matter to write about a question which brought 
French and Irish in the United States more or less into conflict with each other 
without taking sides for one or other group.”” At the outset of this problem two 
factors came into play: the arrival of foreign priests in the United States and the 
creation of several episcopal seats. An analysis of Mgr Plessis’s correspondence 
will convince a calm and unbiassed mind that the pretended interference of the 
Bishop of Quebec in the American Church to “‘gallicanize” it to the detriment of 
the Irish priests is to be looked upon as legendary and baseless (chap. vii!). 

Certain gleanings from the correspondence of Mgr Plessis with his American 
confréres make up the last chapter of this section. This voluminous correspondence 
shows the Bishop to be a benevolent and disinterested as well as a devoted figure 
(chap. Ix). 

A few inaccuracies must be pointed out: Father Mutius Vitelleschi, S.J., 
not Nuntius (pp. 3, 253); Louisville, not Louiseville, the diocese of Bardston 
(pp. 223, 256). The expression ‘‘convent” (pp. 15, 17, etc.) is not used by the 
Jesuits; the proper terms are ‘“‘House, Residence or College.”” These details in 
no way impair the worth of this dissertation which merits the highest praise. The 
author, who unfortunately was unable to put the finishing touches to certain 
chapters and to revise his work, deserves all honour. This dissertation is equally 
to the credit of the grand master of ecclesiastical history in the United States, 
Mgr Peter Guilday, and of the Catholic University of Washington. 

The premature death of this young historian, who was trained in a scrupulously 
scientific discipline, is a loss for Canadian historiography. 


Lto Hupon 
Quebec. 
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Nous ferons l'avenir. By FRaNcoISs HERTEL. Montréal: Editions Fides. 
1945. Pp. 137. 



















Tuis is a book no Canadian who believes in Canada will like, but which every 
thoughtful.Canadian ought to read. To those who have devoted themselves earnest- 
ly for a long time to the furtherance of better understanding between French and 
English in Canada, and who are committed to the establishment of a greater 
national unity on that basis, this manifesto of extreme nationalisme will come 
as a shock. This will be so even though the intelligent moderate knows that such 
extremists as Francois Hertel exist in both cultural groups. Has he not been 
fighting against them continually? 

Many would counsel that such a book as this product of extremist emotions 
ought to be ignored, to be shrugged off, or even to be laughed at. With such 
views | cannot agree. The extremists of both sides have their followers, and they 
exercise a by no means negligible influence on the affairs of this country. Though 
their words seem fantasy today, tomorrow they may blossom into practical politics. 
Too complacent moderates should remember that the world, including Canada, 
has already committed the folly in our own generation of laughing at and under- 
estimating one extremist whose ideas at the beginning appeared incredibly fan- 
tastic. But the extremist was Adolf Hitler, and the result of our failure to take 
him seriously was stark tragedy. 

Frangois Hertel has aspired for many years to wear the mantle of prophet to 
the nationalistes of French Canada. Poet, essayist, and /itterateur, he has never 
quite achieved first rank in that group, though his influence has doubtless been 
mounting; the present work will almost certainly advance his prestige amongst 
them. Perhaps his chief handicap has been that he says in a clearcut manner, in 
bald, straightforward terms, what others hint at darkly. Yet for that very reason 
Nous ferons l'avenir is a good book for those to read who know nothing of the aims 
of the nationalistes. When they do read it, they will discover that, queer as the 
ideas therein may seem, they are not unrelated to certain recent events in this 
country. A little meditation will remind them that there are those who would 
put such ideas into practice. ; 

The author remarks on the first page of his introduction that he will take care 
to guard himself particularly against ‘‘anti-British feeling and harshness towards 
the English-speaking’; but the end of the same sentence reveals his complete 
lack of co-operative spirit, for he goes on with, “next to whom we are condemned 
to live.” He pours scorn on all efforts designed to promote bonne entente, or better 
understanding between French and English Canadians. Rather, he looks forward 
confidently to the day when the present Canadian federal structure will disappear. 
This will occur, he thinks, in the not too distant future since this structure is 
“artificial and unenduring."” The provincial bodies, some at least, ‘will have 
quite another fate for they are anchored in soil and blood’ (pp. 18-19). His 
imaginative prophecies look further still to the time when the French Canadians, 
having had the foresight to settle the Canadian North in a solid band from the 
Atlantic to the Rockies, will ‘‘thrust gently back towards the south those people 
who are less robust and less courageous than our own.’’ They will then ‘‘create a 
largely decentralized confederation of French states in North America, amongst 
which will be numbered some of the States today called United, and perhaps some 
distant islands” (p. 13). This will become possible because, he contends, in a 
century North America will be breaking up into a score or so of smaller states. 
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Then the French Canadians ‘‘will be far less menaced by the proximity of an 
Anglo-Saxon colossus [the United States] than today. This colossus will in part 
have crumbled away” (p. 20). The great break-up, he anticipates, will be a 
liberating development for the French Canadians. It will enable them to take 
their rightful place, a prominent one, in a new United States of all the Americas, a 
pan-American union that will serve as a model for a Pan-Europa, but at the same 
time will save America from further possible involvement in European conflicts, 
and will take away from any bellicose powers one more reason for jealousy and 
disquiet (p. 16). 

Hertel belabours his own people for doubting their destiny and themselves. 
In that section of the book the reader comes upon this conclusion: ‘“‘Despite our 
doubt of ourselves, it is yet true to say that we remain proud, that at least those 
amongst us who still have a heart inside them do not dream of cringing before a 
few thousands of British colonials...’ (pp. 62-3). They should not doubt, he 
says, even in the economic sphere, for there they can capture control from the 
Anglo-Americans by the promotion of a vigorous “Buy French Canadian” cam- 
paign. And he cites former “Buy British’? and ‘‘Buy Ontario” campaigns as 
precedents for such a procedure. 

All the steps proposed by Hertel for strengthening the position of French 
Canadians in America focus upon the ultimate dissolution of Canada. With that 
end in view, it is suggested that the proper present concept of Quebec’s relation 
to the rest of Canada is that the ‘‘Province of Quebec is in effect a sovereign state 
which keeps for itself internal sovereignty, and which confides to Ottawa the 
exercise of external sovereignty”’ (p. 106). In reality the “federal government is 
bound to fade away little by little and transform itself into a sort of Diet’’ 
(pp. 111-12). Eventually a group of nationalist parties will contend with each 
other for power in Quebec but will band together ‘‘to send to Ottawa a compact 
group of representatives who will have no loyalty but a Quebec loyalty, and who 
will in fact be only ambassadors of the sovereign state of Quebec’”’ (p. 126). 

Such are the terms of reference within which Francois Hertel announces to 
the French Canadians, Nous ferons l'avenir. To all those French and English 
Canadians who believe in the worth and the possibility of a better understanding 
and a true Canadian unity, they are a direct challenge. 

RicHAaRD M. SAUNDERS 
The University of Toronto. 


The Journal of John Work: January to October, 1835. With an introduction 
and notes by Henry DrumMMonp Dee. (Archives of British Columbia, 
memoir no. X.) Victoria: King’s Printer. 1945. Pp. 98. ($1.50, paper; 
$2.50, cloth.) 


AFTER an interruption of over fourteen years, the Archives of British Columbia 
has renewed its publication of its memoirs. Mr. Henry Drummond Dee, vice- 
principal of the Victoria High School, has most capably edited, with a rather 
short but most useful introduction, the 1835 journal of John Work. For years 
Mr. Dee has been a close student of John Work’s journals, preserved in the 
Provincial Archives at Victoria, B.C. His M.A. thesis for the University of 
British Columbia was on the life and achievements of John Work, and he has 
since published several articles dealing with Work and his journals in the 
British Columbia Historical Quarterly. 
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John Work, or Wark, was an Irishman who spent most of his life in the 
service of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Born about 1792, Work entered the 
Company’s service in 1814. In 1823, after the union of the Companies, he was 
transferred to the Columbia, and remained for the rest of his life west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Sixteen of his journals are extant, of which fifteen are in 
the Archives of British Columbia. The period covered in the journals is from 
1823 to 1851. The 1835 journal is really two journals in the original manu- 
scripts. No. 14 is marked Journal, December 11, 1834 - June 30, 1835 and No. 
15, Journal, July 1 - October 27, 1835. Mr. Dee has combined the two journais 
for publication and has omitted the beginning of the first journal which, as he 
tells us, deals “with little else but wind and weather.” 

Most of Work’s journals deal with the overland fur trade but the 1835 
journal is the exception. Its theme is the maritime fur trade and especially the 
cut-throat competition which then existed between the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and its American and Russian rivals. The coast Indians were reaping a rich 
harvest by the simple expedient of playing off one side against the other. Work 
began by offering ‘‘a blanket per large beaver and other dry goods in proportion” 
(p. 19), but he soon found that the natives would not trade. They demanded 
“10 blankets, with rum, Molasses and Rice a gallon each” (p. 20). But it soon 
became evident to the Indians that the “boom” would not last, for on May 17 
we read: “The Indians seem perfectly aware that this is not to last, for they 
are enquiring how long these prices are likely to continue and were promptly told 
by us only so long as our Opponents remained.” 

The journal, as printed, begins with January 20, 1835, when Work was on 
board the Lama at anchor at the mouth of the Columbia. Captain W. H. 
McNeill was waiting for a favourable wind to cross the dreaded bar of the river. 
On January 22 the Lama headed north to Fort McLoughlin, Milbanke Sound, 
arriving on February 2. Fort Simpson was reached on February 11. There 
Work made his headquarters, but spent most of his time on the Lama trading up 
and down the coast from Alaska to the north end of Vancouver Island. 

Life was hard on the north-west coast. The winter and spring rains seemed 
incessant and it was not until the middle of May that “fine weather” became the 
daily entry in the journal—with certain exceptions, of course, for that coast is 
never very long without rain. Work records the heroic, but rather pathetic 
attempt at gardening at Fort McLoughlin and Fort Simpson. The following 
entry for May 25 is self-explanatory: 

The Men employed clearing ground for potatoes and a most tedious and laborious 
job it is. When the trees are cleared off with their branches, the stumps that remain are 
mostly of a large size and so close together that there is no means of making the ground 
of any use but by entirely removing them, which from their great weight is very difficult. 
Indeed the ground is mixed with a complete mass of roots intertwined, and in order to 
get rid of them the ground has to be all turned over from 1 to 2% or 3 feet in depth; 


moreover it is so wet that a considerable part of it is a complete quagmire. Drains 
have to be made to draw off the water. The soil which is composed of peat on a 
bed of sand mixed with shell, after being reclaimed, will doubtless yield fine crops 
of potatoes (p. 44). 

Mr. Dee is to be congratulated on his careful and scholarly editing of the 


text. One wishes, however, that he or the Provincial Archives had provided 
an index. 


WALTER N. SAGE 
University of British Columbia. 
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Left Turn, Canada. By M. J. CoLDwELL. New York [Toronto]: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce. 1945. Pp. xv, 247. ($2.75) 


M. J. COLDWELL’s book Left Turn, Canada combines within its covers an election 
manifesto, some historical documents of the C.C.F. party, and a survey of Sas- 
katchewan’s experience in its first year under a Socialist government. 


But party 
platforms subtly change: 


they can, moreover, be deduced from the current 
political addresses of C.C.F. leaders, in Parliament and in provincial legislatures 
and elsewhere. The more enduring part of this book, perhaps, consists of the first 
thirty-four pages in which Mr. Coldwell gives some account of his own early 
political experiences and a glimpse of the manner in which the farmer-labour 
movements of western Canada grew into the C.C.F. These are just enough to be 
tantalizing; and it is to be hoped that the C.C.F. leader will some day amplify 
and document this phase. 

As a member of the parliamentary press gallery from 1929, I got to know 
J. S. Woodsworth, A. A. Heaps, and the “Ginger Group” rather well, the latter 
hailing from my own province of Alberta, where as a farm boy I had read the 
Grain Growers’ Guide with enthusiasm and had later attended meetings of the 
United Farmers of Alberta. In 1929, J. S. Woodsworth was already beginning to 
turn over in his own mind and to discuss with others the creation of a new “‘grass 
roots” party. The Progressive party as such had begun to show unmistakable 
signs of dissolution. The ‘‘Liberals in a Hurry” who had formed a large part of 
the Honourable Robert Forke’s band of sixty-four members, were being wooed 
back into the fold by Mr. Mackenzie King’s promises of social reform. But as the 
1930 election drew near there was, in the “‘south-east’’ corner of the House, the 
Woodsworth-Gardiner group standing determinedly aloof from Liberal blandish- 
ments. They were a mixed company ideologically, ranging from Manchester 


School Liberals to Marxians, and though there were only twenty-one of them 
they tended to split up into several groups. In May, 1930, in aneffort to find some 
federative principle which would enable them to unite and still preserve their 
diversity, they met in one of the caucus rooms of the House of Commons and drew 
up a constitution to provide, for what they called a “‘working arrangement’”’ for 


the ‘“‘Co-operating Groups.’’ They had in mind the possibility that in the general 
election called for July 28 of that year, neither the Mackenzie King Liberals nor 
the R. B. Bennett Conservatives would obtain a clear majority, in which event 
they, if returned, would hold the balance of power. They already foresaw what 
determined efforts would be made in such an event to assimilate and disintegrate 
their small Farmer-Labour representation. United by a formal agreement, they 
believed they could withstand all the inducements of the older parties. 

They lacked a convenient title. Mr. Woodsworth suggested the ‘“‘Co-ops,” 
but this was rejected on the ground that they would be confused with the ad- 
vocates of co-operative marketing in western Canada or the unionist (Anderson) 
party then in power in Saskatchewan. 

The phrase “Cooperative Commonwealth” was, of course, already historic; 
and it is interesting to note that it occurred in resolutions of the U.F.A. at the 
1931 convention. 

The July, 1930 elections were a disappointment to Messrs. Gardiner, Woods- 
worth, and their followers: the twenty-one members of the ‘‘Cooperating Groups” 
were reduced to thirteen, of whom the U.F.A. had elected nine. But the decision 
to launch a new people’s party had set in J. S. Woodsworth’s mind, and this bore 
fruit on August 1, 1932 when the beginnings of such a movement took form at the 
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Labour Temple at Calgary, with Mr. Woodsworth as the first president.3, Mr. 
Coldwell relates some of the circumstances leading up to that meeting on pages 
two and three of Left Turn, Canada. 

I first heard about M. J. Coldwell from A. A. Heaps, Labour member {or 
Winnipeg North. | suppose it was in 1930 or 1931. In the summer of 1932 I 
made a tour of the west for the Toronto Star. 1 decided I ought to find and inter- 
view this Regina alderman who had so impressed Mr. Heaps, and who, indeed, 
was being heralded as the coming premier of Saskatchewan. He was so actively 
campaigning for the new political party that I needed to be persistent in order 
to run him down. When I reached Regina, he was at Edmonton. When, a few 
days later, I reached Edmonton he was somewhere ‘‘up in northern Saskatchewan.” 
1 moved in there myself, to Blaine Lake, to write some articles about the Doukho- 
bors, but by this time he was at Nipawin, Saskatchewan's “‘furthest north” railway 
station at that time. But I called him on the telephone at Nipawin, we compared 
notes, and I found he was to be at Melville on August 31. I agreed to meet him 
there and we spent half a day together. 

I still have a clipping of the interview I wrote afterwards. I recalled 
the tradition that Saskatchewan farmers were being led by a set of wild-eyed 
revolutionaries, so that the province had been seething with secession, the Klu 
Klux Klan, repudiation of all interest, communism, and other extreme notions. 
Then | concluded that the choice of Coldwell showed they were not so fanatic as 
they had been described. ‘‘My lasting impression after an interview which occupied 
two hours and touched on half a hundred subjects was that of a thoughtful student 
of affairs, solid, steady, a keen debater, modest and capable, with a grasp of practi- 
cal affairs stretching miles beyond the classroom (he was then principal of a Regina 
public school!, a mathematical mind, a love of economics and a sincere desire to 
contribute something to the welfare of humanity,’’ I wrote that evening. The 
interview appeared in the Toronto Star on September 6, 1932. The views he then 
expressed on current issues are essentially consistent with those he now holds, 
and which are outlined with clarity and vigour in Left Turn, Canada. 


WILFRID EGGLESTON 
Ottawa. 


The Voice of Dafoe: A Selection of Editorials on Collective Security, 1951-1939. 
Edited by W. L. Morton. Toronto: Macmillan Company. 1945. Pp. xxvi, 
293. ($3.00) 


THE late - W. Dafoe saw all too clearly the inevitable pit toward which the world 
was slithering in the era 1931-9; and both in his writing and in his public addresses 
he attempted to awaken the Canadian people to the need of a wiser and more 


courageous policy on the part of the national government. In The Voice of Dafoe, 
W. L. Morton has selected sixty-three out of the hundreds of editorials written 
on collective security for the columns of the Winnipeg Free Press. it is not to be 


expected that the day-to-day reactions of a busy editor toward current inter- 
national issues will add up to a connected narrative of Canada’s foreign policy: 
but any study of Canada’s foreign relations during the decade before the war is 
certain to be illuminated and enriched by a perusal of J. W. Dafoe’s writings. 
Now that the world is trying once more—and perhaps for the last time—to 
devise a workable system of collective security, the reasons why we failed so 
abjectly last time are of considerable pertinence. The circumstances have changed; 
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the obstacles and adversaries are different from what they were after 1919, but 
the root-principle of success is probably the same. The principle of collective 
security broke down then, Dajoe asserted, because it was “‘so profoundly revo- 
lutionary and its implications were so far-reaching and imperative that it was 
everywhere regarded by those hollow little men, the post-war politicians, with 
fear, anger and disdain. Lived up to and enforced, it would put an end to im- 
perialist adventures of all kinds—there would be no more conquests, no more 
military glory, no more fulfilments of nationa! ‘destiny’.’’ Such a prospect he 
added, enraged nations which cherished secret hopes of conquests, outraged the 
sentiments of influential classes in countries which were signatories to the Cove- 
nant. Moreover it frightened away nations with no external ambitions of their 
own who believed they could live in isolation and contended that they could not 
be expected ‘‘to invest their blood and treasure in the defence of another country’”’ 
unless their own interests were directly and inextricably involved. Dafoe’s under- 
standing of the unfolding of world forces had reached in these later years such 
profundity that he was able to foretell, all too accurately, what lay before us. 
There are two or three startling examples of this prescience in The Voice of Dafoe, 
and I shall never torget the intensity of his conviction in March, 1938, when he 
addressed an audience at Victoria, B.C. on the topic: ‘‘Is It Too Late for Collective 
Security?’ He said the subject could just as well have been phrased the other 
way about: “Is It Too Soon for Collective Security?”’, for, whether we knew it 
or not, the world was already well launched into the introductory years of the 
Second Great War. Munich was still six months away, and the invasion of Poland 
eighteen, but the Winnipeg editor had already foreseen the coming and passing 
of both those dates. This book is in a sense a memorial volume for a great editor, 
and will be treasured by the host of his friends and readers. W. L. Morton is to 
be congratulated on the selection and presentation of the text. 


WILFRID EGGLESTON 
Ottawa. 


Ottawa Old and New. By LucIEN BRAULT. With a foreword by the late H. P. 
Hit_. Ottawa: Ottawa Historical Information Institute. 1946. Pp. 349. 
($3.25) 

The Lure of Montreal. By W. P. PERcIvAL. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1945, 
Pp. xii, 240. ($3.50) 


Dr. BraAuLtT has produced a volume which contains much well-documented 
information gathered in the Public Archives which has not been published before. 
It seems safe to say that a century from now the volume will still be one of the 
works to be consulted by persons interested in the history of the capital. The 
style is not easy. The account is factual, indeed, occasionally it seems that items 
of minor importance are included which add little to the information and slow 
up the reader. 

To this reviewer the most interesting parts of the volume are the descriptions 
of the riots in early times (pp. 62-78), the pioneer days of the fire department 
(pp. 117-24), and rafts on the Ottawa River (pp. 178-86). But in addition if one 
wishes to learn of the history of religion, education, arts and letters, newspapers, 
tramways, water-works, elections, and a host of other subjects in the history of 
Ottawa, this is the volume to consult. 

Dr. Brault is an enthusiast on the subject of Ottawa, a fact which must ex- 
plain the following estimate of the Parliamentary Library (p. 284). ‘‘Whether 
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judged from its architectural beauty, its unique design, its perfect interior and 
exterior finish; its superior comfort and general excellence of management and 
detail; its many hundred thousands of handsomely bound and judiciously selected 
works on every conceivable subject; or the splendid facilities it offers freely and 
free to the student and Jittérateur, it stands unrivalled on the continent of America, 
and is probably one of the finest public libraries in the world.” This reviewer has 
great respect for the imagination and competence of past librarians and certainly 
ior the present librarian, but he cannot subscribe to this statement. 

No claim is made that the Lure of Montreal is a history of the city. The 
author explains (p. x) ‘‘It is intended as a guide book which can be used directly. 
The tourist should carry it around with him as he does a catalogue in a library or 
museum. The tours are arranged in series and the inquirer can read the de- 
scription at every stop. If he has taken the trouble to read it beforehand he will 
be better prepared to appreciate the scenes as he faces them.”’ It may be said 
immediately that if a visitor, or, for that matter, an average resident of Montreal, 
will read the volume and then travel about the city along the lines suggested he 
will know much more about the city than he knows now. Inevitably, in such an 
abridged account, there are generalizations which could not be supported by critical 
scholars without qualification, but also there are some errors in fact and examples 
of careless writing which cannot be justified even in a guide book. Surely Elgin 
signed the rebellion losses bill in Parliament House, formerly the Ste. Anne market, 
and not at the Chateau de Ramezay (p. 55), which at the time was Government 
House, and which was also the scene of an anti-Elgin demonstration later. The 
Antiquarian and Numismatic Society (p. 55) is called the Numismatic and Anti- 
quarian Society (p. 17). Colbourne (p. 59) should be Colborne. 

The appendix, which deals with literature concerning Montreal is valuable 
but would have been more useful if the information were more detailed. For 
example, specific reference might have been made to the Flenley edition of A 
History of Montreal by Dollier de Casson, and for the story of Dollard des Ormeaux 
the articles printed in the Canadian Historical Review, XIII (2), June 1932, 121-46, 
might well have been included. 

Both volumes contain many fresh and attractive illustrations. 


James J. TALMAN 
The University of Western Ontario. 


The Petitcodiac: A Study of the New Brunswick River and of the People Who Settled 
Along It. By EstHER CLARK WriGut. Sackville, N.B.: The Tribune Press. 
1945. Pp. 76. ($1.25) 

How Grand Falls Grew. By Anita LaGacé. Grand Falls, N.B.: The author. 
1945. Pp. 77. 

Miramichi Woodsman. By GEORGE Brooks JOHNSON. Richmond, Virginia: 

Press of Whittet and Shepperson. 1945. Pp. 102. 


THE titles of these three works are indicative of the extent to which the society 
of New Brunswick has been dominated by its river systems. The booklet on Grand 
Falls, however, is less a consecutive narrative or an analysis of the influence of a 
striking geographical feature upon the life of a small community than a compi- 
lation of data of various kinds, such as the names of former residents, facts con- 
cerning their houses, occupations, and events in their lives thought worthy of record 
by the author, all of which may possess a sentimental interest to the inhabit- 
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ants of the locality. Although the author attributes the poem ‘The Maiden’s 
Sacrifice,’ concerning a legend of ‘‘the Falls,” to W. D. Kearney (pp. 7, 30), 
it was credited by W. O. Raymond in his River St. John to James Hannay, and, 
in fact, is included by Hannay in his Ballads of Acadia published in 1909. 

There is no acknowledgement at all of the authorship of the aptly misquoted 
lines beneath the frontispiece of ‘‘Miramichi Woodsman”’ which are culled from a 
poem by the Canadian poet and novelist, Theodore Goodridge Roberts. Never- 
theless, Mr. Johnson’s story of his wife’s people, particularly of her father, Paul 
Kingston, is well-named, for it reveals vividly how the Miramichi and the great 
stands of timber along its banks and those of its tributaries have moulded the lives 
of settlers in the region from the early days of British occupation to recent decades. 
It also illustrates how great-hearted men and women have refused to be daunted 
by the dictates of a harsh physical existence. Such a man was Paul Kingston, 
the grandson of Irish immigrants who, in 1826, settled in the remote valley of the 
north-west Miramichi. They brought with them the only books in the region, 
many of which they copied by hand, so that others might read. ‘The settlers 
were a rugged breed; the weather and the wilderness killed off the weaklings.”’ 

In 1872 Paul participated in the last timber drive on the Miramichi, but 
even the change in technique marked by the introduction of saw mills at tidewater 
made no fundamental difference in the way of life of the settlements as far as the 
amenities of civilization were concerned. The building of the Intercolonial Rail- 
way augmented Newcastle’s external contacts, but that town was visited only 
twice a year by the settlers on the ‘‘nor’ west branch,” who went there to buy 
the household articles and foodstuffs that they could not produce with their own 
hands. Moose and caribou meat were staples of diet. The dearth of purchasable 
consumers’ goods was alleviated only later when improved transportation and 
high-pressure salesmanship brought goods within reach of isolated communities 
whose capacity to buy was limited by the decline of shipbuilding and the hard 
times with which the history of the lumber industry was so frequently punctuated. 
The actual operations of the lumbermen involved back-breaking toil, and some- 
times challenged the men to perform engineering feats, as when Paul Kingston 
got two million feet of lumber out of a dry and inaccessible valley in the Bald 
Mountains by floating it out on a stream diverted into the valley for the purpose. 
The lives of the women, too, were rugged and lonely, and it is no wonder that the 
Irish background and the awe of the wilderness should have occasioned belief in 
many an eerie happening. Although not unmindful of diffusive causal relationships, 
Mr. Johnson's story gains in vitality from its focus upon the responses of a single 
family to a clearly portrayed environment. 

In contrast Dr. Wright confines her attention to the formative phase of several 
entire communities. Unlike the first of her studies, which traced the history of 
the Miramichi from the earliest times to the recent past, her brochure on the 
Petitcodiac is concerned almost exclusively with the period that began with the 
Peace of 1763 and ended with the conclusion of the American War of Independence. 
The instability of the Petitcodiac ‘‘caused it to enter more into men’s calculations 
than into their hearts,’’ but it was its isolated location in what was, in any case, 
an ineffectively occupied colony that explains why settlement was so long delayed. 
At length, after 1698 when Pierre Thibaudeau attempted to secure seigneurial 
rights to the land on which he had settled, his claim was challenged by Valliére, 
a neighbouring seigneur, and the lawsuit between the actual occupant and the 
absentee claimant to overlordship was symptomatic of a pattern of human relations 
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that was to be repeated when the obscure skirmishes of the Seven Years’ War gave 
way to the grandiose colonizing schemes of Alexander McNutt and other aspirants 
to wealth and prestige. Although Boston was the metropolitan source of supplies 
for both the Acadian and later British settlers, it was Philadelphia that became 
the chief “‘forcing-house’’ of settlement in the decade preceding the American 
Revolutionary War, which accounts for the conspicuous occurrence of such names 
as Steeves, Trites, Lutz, and those of other Pennsylvania Deutsch among the 
settlers. It was this element, and the negligible presence of loyalists, together 
with the dependence upon agriculture and later mining, and other small-scale 
industries, rather than exclusively upon the timber trade, as Dr. Wright’s work 
suggests, that gave the settlements of Monckton, Hillsborough, and Hopewell 
their peculiar character. 


A. G. BAILEY 
The University of New Brunswick. 


History of the Fifteenth Canadian Field Regiment: Royal Canadian Artillery 1941 
to 1945. By Ropert A. SPENCER. Amsterdam, Brussels, London, New 
York: Elsevier. 1945. Pp. 303. 

As far as the reviewer is aware, this is the first history of a ground unit of 
the Canadian forces in the recent war. The 15th Regiment was mobilized in the 
west in the first half of 1941; spent a year in the Maritime Provinces and proceeded 
to England in August, 1942. Here it took training in many places until the end of 
July, 1944, when it began active service in Normandy. It shared in the operations 
about Caen and Falaise, the pursuit through France and Belgium, the clearing of 
the Schelde estuary and the Hochwald, and in the crossing of the Rhine; and after 
another march through eastern Holland, did its last work in the neighbourhood 
of Oldenburg, Germany. Captain Spencer had the aid of a group of comrades 
with the text, scale maps, sketches, and photos and has produced a book of good 
quality with excellent features. 

That the unit was artillery makes it of especial interest to the reviewer, who 
was in that service in the last war. One judges that the experiences of the 15th 
were basically like those of the batteries in the last four months of 1918. There 
are, of course, differences. The organization by regiments, troops, and minor 
groups, replaces brigades, batteries, and sections. The guns are better, the 
equipment much more elaborate. Co-operation of infantry and artillery during 
advances, often poor in 1918, is better managed in 1944-5. Coffee has replaced 
tea for breakfast; and anti-vermin dress maintains comfort. The most surprising 
feature is the lightness of the casualties, only twenty-three killed and about ninety 
wounded in ten months of continuous fighting. This is the result of the prolonged 
and thorough training in England, generally good staff work, and the superiority 
of the allies to the enemy in fire and air power. The length of service was so short 
and movement so fast that no one became “fed up” with war. The Regiment’s 
performance was excellent, the courage and initiative of all ranks high. 

In many places, the narrative illustrates the skill of the high command, which 
was much better than that of 1914-17. There were naturally a few errors, e.g., a 
number of infantry attacks on an enemy whose strength was badly miscalculated 
(p. 89). United States and R.A.F. bombers bombed Canadian groups with im- 
partiality (pp. 100, 112); other allied planes machine-gunned them (p. 118). 
This confusion fortunately vanished in the later stages of the campaign. One 
particularly abominable German atrocity is noted at Heusden (p. 187). The 15th 
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was in constant association with the Lincoln and Welland Regiment, whose 
members will find much of interest in the story. The reviewer has only one 
suggestion for improvement; a glossary of colloquial terms for the guidance of 
persons other than artillerymen of the recent war. 

W. B. KERR 
The University of Buffalo. 


The R.C.A.F. Overseas: The Fifth Year. Official Record of the Canadian Air Force 
between September 1943 and August 1944. With a foreword by CoLIN GIBSON. 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1945. Pp. xviii, 404. ($3.00) 


Tuis volume is one of a series that tells of the development of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force in the Second World War and the adventures of Canadian airmen over 
several continents and oceans. It throws light on the Canadianization of the air 
force and the various aspects of aerial warfare—night and day bombing, strategic 
and tactical bombing, anti-shipping and anti-submarine work, day fighter, night 
fighter, and fighter-reconnaissance activities, the functions of intruder planes, sea 
mining, preparations for invasion, and anti-buzzbomb work. It lists the orders, 
decorations, and medals won by Canadians in that critical period of the war, 
including the invasion of the European continent by British, Canadian, and 
American forces through Normandy, explains air force slang and gives the roll 
of honour. 

The book points out that Canada could place only a token fighting force in 
combat operations in the early days of the war because this country had accepted 
major responsibility for the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan. Gradually 
the R.C.A.F. became an all-round air force with more than forty fighting units. 
To complete the Canadianization process, Air Vice Marshal Harold Edwards was 
sent to be air officer commanding the R.C.A.F. in the United Kingdom. In De- 
cember, 1943, his post was taken over by Air Marshal Breadner who carried on 
until March, 1945. The R.C.A.F. never gained complete autonomy and the 
R.A.F. exercised tactical and strategic control over the Canadian air force. 
Many Britons were slow to realize the national status reached by Canada. 

A feature of the book is its frankness. Time and again it says Canadian 
pathfinders had an off night. It tells of a German fighter who single-handed 
pounced on Canadian bombers and made them jettison their bombs and who 
escaped in the clouds and says ‘‘that German deserved commendation.” It relates 
the story of a German submarine sunk by Canadian fliers whose captain signalled 
“Fine bombing.’”’ It does not say what was regarded as normal losses in a bombing 
raid, which newspapers often computed at 5 per cent much to the annoyance of 
R.C.A.F. officers at Ottawa, but in describing a raid on Berlin it observes that 
losses were ‘‘only about 4 per cent, a particularly notable feat for such a distant 
target.” 

Allied invasion planes were painted with broad black and white distinguishing 
bands. For four months, Canadian Spitfires had photographed everything in 
France of military importance and then had knocked out the enemy’s radar posts. 
Allied air forces blasted to bits the armada of U-boats, E-boats, and light craft 
that the Germans had ready to break up the invasion armada. One of the biggest 
days the R.C.A.F. ever had was when the German army was trapped between 
Argentan and Falaise and the roads leading to the Seine were blocked with Nazi 
transport. The Spitfire wing wiped out 1,200 German vehicles on August 18 and 
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lost only three pilots, two of whom rejoined their units. In four days the R.C.A.F. 
accounted for 2,600 enemy vehicles. Its reconnaissance planes took as many as 
40,000 pictures in a day. A little earlier it had destroyed a number of one-man 
German submarines which were attacking Allied transports and warships. A red 
letter day was experienced near Caen when Canadians downed twenty-six German 
planes. 

The chapter dealing with the buzzbombs is one of the most interesting in the 
book. The eighty-day campaign against buzzbombs ended with the capture of 
the Nazi bombing sites. One way of coping with the buzzbombs was to upset 
them with the slipstream of a plane diving in front of them. 

That dive-bombing was used by the Canadians in the fifth year of the war is 
indicated. Years before, the R.A.F. had intimated that the last had been seen of 
dive-bombing. The R.A.F. prejudice against dive-bombing, which has its limi- 
tations, was one of the mysteries of the war. 

This official story is marred in some places by references suggesting that the 
war was continuing, an error that careful editing would have prevented. 

W. R. PLEwMan 
Toronto. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


PREPARED BY THE EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


(Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 
The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—CAnapIAN Historicat Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian journal of economics 
and political science.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


BucHAN, ALASTAIR. Commonwealth query (Empire digest, III (7), Apr., 1946, 7-11). 
“If the British Commonwealth is indeed to be ‘the last, best hope of man’ it must 
become a real community and not a number of independent bodies revolving 
around Great Britain.” 


CLouGH, OWEN (ed.). Journal of the Society of Clerks-at-the-Table in Empire Parlia- 
ments, vol. XIII for 1944. London: Butterworth and Co. 1945. Pp. 293. (£1) 


India: The constitutional issue (International conciliation, no. 421, May, 1946, 241-65). 
Contains a summary of the report of the Sapru committee with its recommendations 
concerning the composition of the constitution-making body of India. 


LAURENT, EDOUARD. Commonwealth politique: Empire économique (Culture, VII (1), 
mars, 1946, 34-47). The British Commonwealth is politically a commonwealth 
but economically an empire. 


TROTTER, R. G. Canada as a colonial power (International journal, I (3), summer, 
1946, 215-17). Canada’s responsibility for the Northland is essentially of an im- 
perial character, particularly in respect to the North West Territories with their 
aboriginal inhabitants. 


II. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Canada: Ideal of world government (Round table, no. 142, Mar., 1946, 177-83). Asa 
result of the Second World War and the development of atomic energy, Canada 
has emerged from her preoccupation with status to a realization of her responsi- 
bility in terms of world government. 


Canada’s role in UNESCO: A symposium of opinion on what responsibilities Canada 
should take in UNESCO, and how Canadians can support its work (Food for thought, 
VI (8), Apr., 1946, 13-19, 48; VI (9), May-June, 1946, 14-19). 


CARTER, GWENDOLEN M. Canadian-American relations in the Pacific (in This is the 
peace, Violet Anderson (ed.), Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1945, 69-79). Is Canada 
willing to co-operate with the United States in the Pacific to the extent of con- 
sidering joint development plans for the North-West, of participating in security 
arrangements for the North Pacific supplementary to the United Nations organi- 
zation, and of taking some responsibility for the harmonious relations of Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and the United States in the south-west Pacific? 


DuMoucHEL, JEAN. Le Retour a la décentralisation del Empire (L’actualité économique, 
XXII (2), juillet, 1946, 315-37). Discusses the effects on Canadian national de- 
velopment of Canada’s part in the Locarno Pact and in other peace efforts of the 
early nineteen-twenties. 

—_—_——_—_———._ Les Tentatives de centralisation de I' Empire de 1920 2 1922 (L’actu- 
alité économique, XXII (1), avril, 1946, 102-27). Discusses the attitude of 
Canada’s representatives at the conference of Prime Ministers in 1921, and 
Canada’s participation in the Washington Conference of 1922 to limit armaments. 


EasTMAN, S. Mack. Canada at Geneva: An historical survey and tts lessons. (Con- 
temporary Affairs series, no. 20, published under the auspices of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs.) Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1946. Pp. x, 117. 
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(75c.) A survey of Canada’s role at Geneva and her failure to throw all her 
weight behind the League, from which failure may be drawn salutary lessons 
concerning her responsibilities for the successful functioning of the new United 
Nations organization. 


Joint War Production Committee. Canada and the United States: A descriptive 
summary. (Department of External Affairs press release, no. 2.) Ottawa: King’s 
Printer. 1946. Pp. 12. 


KEENLEYSIDE, H. L. Canada’s Department of External Affairs (International journal, 
I (3), summer, 1946, 189-214). A factual description of Canada’s Department 
of External Affairs. 


MacDonatp, MAaLcoLtm. Canada, a new moral force in the world (International journal, 
I (2), Apr., 1946, 159-63). The material bulk of Canada’s war effort, the spirit 
in which it was made, and her reputation as a staunch comrade in war, and a sage 
counsellor in peace have all helped to make her a new moral force in the world. 


ROTHNEY, GorDON O. Bilingual Canada and the world (Culture, VII (2), juin, 1946, 
129-39). The common destiny, in terms of decentralized civil liberty and provincial 
autonomy, which French and English Canadians have now shared for a hundred 
and fifty years, must be extended to all the peoples of the world. 


SKILLING, H. Gorpon. Canadian representation abroad—from agency to embassy. 
(Published under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs.) 
Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1945. ($3.50) To be reviewed later. 


TOMALIN, BETH. Canada at the opening sessions of UNO (International journal, I (3), 
summer, 1946, 243-65). A factual account of Canada’s part in the opening sessions 
of the United Nations. 


United States, Secretary of State’s Committee on Atomic Energy. A report on the 
international control of atomic energy. Washington. 1946. Pp. xiv, 61. 


III. CANADA, THE WAR, AND RECONSTRUCTION 


BenneETT, J. H. What of our peace time military policy? (Canadian military journal, 
XIII (11), Feb., 1946, 4-6, 12-13). The defence of Canada is a national responsi- 
bility and the government should maintain an adequate defence force for protection 
by sea, land, and air. 


GRANT, J. FeRGus. Atr photographs speed reconstruction (Canadian geographical 
journal, XXXIII (1), July, 1946, 19-37). Aerial photographs are of considerable 
value in laying the foundations for various reconstruction projects and in providing 
gainful employment for large numbers of Canadians. 


Heaps, Leo. Escape from Arnhem: A Canadian among the lost paratroops. Toronto: 
Macmillan Company of Canada. 1945. Pp. 159. ($3.00) 


Lower, A. R. M. Canada, the Second Great War, and the future (International journal, 
I (2), Apr., 1946, 97-111). ‘‘Canada can best serve the world and herself, first by 
making herself not merely a state but a national state with some singleness of 


purpose, and then by taking an independent but just attitude on major inter- 
national problems as they arise.” 


MacKinnon, M.H.M. The RCA Fin Newfoundland (University of Toronto quarterly, 
XV (3), Apr., 1946, 213-21). The RCAF personnel in Newfoundland were not 
poor relations of the Americans or British, but were charged with heavy responsi- 
bilities in which they acquitted themselves well. 


PuGsLey, W.H. Saints, devils and ordinary seamen: Life on the Royal Canadian Navy's 
lower deck. Toronto: Collins. 1945. Pp. xiv, 241. ($3.00) 
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The R.C.A.F. overseas: The fifth year. With a foreword by the honourable CoLin 
Gipson. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1945. Pp. xviii, 404. ($3.00) 
Reviewed on p. 329. 


IV. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


BRUCHESI, JEAN. History and national life (Culture, VII (2), juin, 177-93). History 
teaches us what should be the elements of a Canadian national life which, while 
respecting the twofold nature of culture and religion, will permit Canada to prosper 
and to maintain its place in international society. 


DeLos, J.-T. Le Probléme de civilisation: La nation. 1. Sociolegie de la nation: 
Il. Le Nationalisme et l'ordre de droit. Montréal: Editions de 1’Arbre. 
1944. Pp. 200; 220. This study of the nation as a fundamental aspect of the 
problem of present-day civilization is one of the most thought-provoking books 
to appear from a French-Canadian press. The author, a war-time visitor from 
France to Canada, is the well-known Professor of Public International Law of 
the Catholic Faculty of Law of Lille. Whilst in Canada, he was associated with 
the Faculty of Social Sciences of Laval University. The present work is one of 
several volumes which he will devote to an analysis of the problem of civilization. 
Other volumes will take up the question of the relations of the state and the masses 
to this problem. Until nations are brought to understand and to keep to their 
true place in the order of civilization there can be no solidity and no peace in the 
world. Itis to discover this “true place’’ that the author has undertaken this work. 
What his conclusions are may best be illustrated by a quotation which occurs at 
the end of the chapter on ‘“‘Totalitarian Nationalism’’ in Volume II (pp. 144-5). 
He says: ‘‘In order to attain the idea of the person and of subject of law one must 
get beyond the framework of the nation. One must consider the spirituality of 
man, his incommunicable personality, his quality of end in himself. It is by these 
characteristics that he escapes the nation, that he raises himself to a sociability 
founded upon reason, and by which he agrees to the rule of law. If one remains 
within the framework of ethnic values, it one does not consent to raise one’s self 
to the universal of reason, then of necessity the nation will predominate over the 
State; it will appropriate the State, and the subordination of the individual to the 
State will be the consequence of the subordination to the nation,—an appropri- 
ation (mark you), no longer submission to an order of law. The State, assimilated 
to the nation, ... the Nation-State will tend to personify itself in a Totalitarian 
State.’’ This work is a brilliant effort to analyse and to find intelligent solutions 
for the most basic problems of our day. It is highly recommended to all those 
who concern themselves with those problems. [R. M. SAUNDERS] 


DEXTER, GRANT. Canadian citizenship. (Winnipeg Free Press pamphlet, no. 8). Winni- 
peg: Winnipeg Free Press. 1946. Pp. 15. Summarizes the confusing contradict- 
ions that have existed in the Canadian law of nationality and discusses the terms 
and probable results of the new Canadian citizenship bill. 


EpGar, PELHAM. Stephen Leacock (Queen's quarterly, LIII (2), summer, 1946, 173- 
84). Contains some of the author’s personal memories of Stephen Leacock and a 
short critical note on his writings. 


MALCHELOSSE, GERARD. Michel Bibaud. Montréal. 1945. Pp. 11. A sketch of the 
life and work of Michel Bibaud, who published the first volume of his Histoire du 
Canada in 1837, eight years before Garneau’s history was published. 


Marin, Me ARMAND. L’honorable Pierre-Basile Mignault. Montréal: Editions Fides. 
1946. Pp. 132. ($1.50) A ‘“‘bio-bibliographical thesis’’ prepared at the Library 
School of the University of Montreal. The subject of this thesis, the Honourable 
P.-B. Mignault, who died last fall, was one of the most distinguished of French- 
Canadian jurists. This analytic guide to his written works and legal decisions is 
therefore of great value. In the biographical essay which precedes the bibliography 
the author summarizes Mignault’s career thus: ‘‘And when one remembers that 
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our Law is the best ambassador of French culture and genius to our English-speak- 
ing compatriots, that by its penetration of everyday life it assures the conservation 
of our ethnic character; then we may understand the importance of the task which 
the Hon. Judge Mignault has accomplished in safeguarding it in all its purity and 
integrity” (p. 31). [R. M. SaunpERs] 


Morin, Conrab. Les Archives du Saint-Siége: Importantes sources de l'histoire politico- 
religieuse du Canada (Culture, Vil (2), juin, 1946, 151-76). 


Morse, WILLIAM INGLIs (ed.) The Canadian Collection at Harvard University; The 
Canadian Collection at Harvard University, Bulletin I]. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Printing Office. 1944; 1945. Pp. 46; 62. 


Morton, W. L. Clio in Canada (University of Toronto quarterly, XV (3), Apr., 
1946, 227-34). Raises the questions of what critical premises the various interpre- 
tations of Canadian history rest upon, and what has been the effect of these premises 
in terms of historical thinking and popular knowledge. 


SHapiro, L. S. B. Field Marshal Alex (Maclean's magazine, LIX (1), Jan. 1, 1946, 
13, 42-3). A popular biographical article on Canada’s governor-general. 


SHAW, MARGARET Mason. He conquered death: The story of Frederick Grant Banting. 
Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada. 1946. Pp. 111. ($2.00) 


TANGHE, RayMoNnD. Itinéraire Canadien. With a preface by ANDRE SIEGFRIED. 
Montréal: Editions B.-D. Simpson. 1945. Pp. 352. Interesting factual and 
er studies of the leading Canadian cities in which, as the author tells 

, history has been utilized as a background against which to set the present 
mnt of each city. These studies were first given as a series of radio talks under 
the auspices of Radio-Collége in Montreal, and are an excellent example of the 
very good work being done by that institution. In a preface, André Siegfried 
compliments the author on having tre: ated his subject in such a complete and living 


way that the reader gains the impression “‘of being acquainted with all these cities.”’ 
[R. M. SaunpDERs] 


‘ 
(2) Discovery and Exploration 
DELANGLEZ, JEAN. The Jolliet lost map of the Mississippi (Mid-America, XXVIII (2), 
Apr., 1946, 67-144). This entire issue of Mid-America is devoted to Mr. Delanglez’s 
article on Jolliet’s lost map. He discusses the maps based on the lost one, and its 
nomenclature, and includes a bibliography of relevant books and articles. 


Lanctot, Gustave. Cartier visite la riviére Nicolet en 1535. Montréal: G. Du- 
charme. 1945. Pp. 9. The author examines the different names by which the 
River Nicolet has been known and shows that it was Jacques Cartier himself who 
first named it. 


PENN, Dorortny (ed.). The French in the valley. Part 111 (Missouri historical review, 
XL (3), Apr., 1946, 407-30). Reprints pe al descriptions and comment 
on early Fre nch settlement in the Missouri valley 


TAPPENDEN, RICHARD P. A possible solution to the mystery of the Griffin (Inland seas, 
II (1), 1946, 3-6). Speculation as to the fate of the first vessel that sailed 
on the t pper Lakes. 


(4) British North America before 1867 
ALEXANDER, ARTHUR J. Exemption from militia service in New York State during the 
revolutionary war (New York history, XXVII (2), Apr., 1946, 204-12). 


ARMSTRONG, MAvRICE W. pa and religion in revolutionary Nova Scotia (New 
England quarterly, XIX (1), Mar., 1946, 50-62). In Nova Scotia, the years of 
the American Revolution coincided with a widespread revival of religion. This 


article examines the influence of this religious movement on Nova Scotians’ attitude 
to the Revolution. 
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The Durham report: An abridged version. With an introduction and notes by Sir 
REGINALD COUPLAND. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press [Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press]. 1945. Pp. Ixviii, 186. ($2.50) Reviewed on p. 299. 


From Fort Niagara to Mackinac in 1767 (Inland seas, II (2), Apr., 1946, 86-97). Prints 
a letter, written by John Porteous in the summer of 1767, which describes the 


country between Fort Niagara and Mackinac over which he had travelled several 
times. 


Hoyt, WixuiAM D. (Jr.). Articles of agreement for the galley Conqueror, 1779 (American 
neptune, VI (2), Apr., 1946, 101-7). In 1775 Maryland State established a navy 
and protected Chesapeake Bay shipping from British war vessels. There are 
printed here the articles under which the officers and crew of one small craft per- 
formed their service. 


JOHANSEN, Dorotuy O. McLoughlin and the Indians (The beaver, outfit no. 277, 
June, 1946, 18-21). An account of the Indian policy of John McLoughlin, chief 
factor of the Columbia District, 1824-45. 


Jounson, Atice M. Early ships in Hudson's Bay (The beaver, outfit no. 277, June, 
1946, 10-13). Describes some of the ships in the early expeditions to Hudson Bay. 


KINCHEN, Oscar A. Lord Russell's Canadian policy: A study in British heritage and 
colonial freedom. (Texas Technological College research publication, no. 13.) 
Lubbock, Texas: Texas Tech Press. 1945. Pp. v, 238. To be reviewed later. 


MATHEWS, MAXINE. Truth and fiction about William Penn's treaty with the Indians 
(Social studies, XX XVII (5), May, 1946, 200-4). The author is inclined to regard 
ee Penn's “Great Treaty” of 1682 with the Indians as more legend than 

istory. 


MatTTes, MERRILL J. Jackson Hole, crossroads of the western fur trade, 1807-1829 
(Pacific northwest quarterly, XX XVII (2), Apr., 1946, 87-108). At least nine 
expeditions prominently identified with the Western fur trade traversed Jackson 
Hole between 1807 and 1829. One of these was the 1819 “Snake Country Expe- 
dition” of Donald McKenzie of the North West Company. 


Prance, Lois and Irwin, JAMES R. History of Fort Wayne (Michigan history, 
XXX (1), Mar., 1946, 5-40). 


The siege of Fort Meigs, year 1813: An eye-witness account by Colonel Alexander Bourne 
(Northwest Ohio quarterly, XVII (4), Oct., 1945, 189-54; XVIII (1), Jan., 1946, 
39-48). 


(5) The Dominion of Canada 
ANGERS, F.-A. Les Proposttions fédérales aux provinces et les droits Canadiens frangats 
(Culture, VII (1), mars, 1946, 22-33). Discusses the implications for French 


Canada of the federal government’s proposals on the subject of Dominion-prov- 
incial relations. 


Carpin, CLarisseE. La Philologie anglo-frangaise a Saint-Sulpice (L’action universi- 
taire, XII (3), nov., 1945, 6-10). A discussion of the historical relation between 
the French and English languages, and of the benefits to national culture and 
interprovincial understanding that might be derived from a greater study of 
French in English-speaking communities. 


DESNOVERS, JEAN. Réflexions sur un livre du Pére Simard (L’action universitaire, 
XII (6), fév., 1946, 13-16). ‘‘Si nous renoncons a l’€mancipation, nous devons nous 
résigner a la fusion.” 


EGGLESTON, WILFRID. Jt could and it did: They said the Dominton-Provincial Confer- 


ence could not and must not fail—but it failed (Country guide, LXV (6), une, 
1946, 6, 54). 
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FRASER, BLAIR. Confederation, 1946 (Maclean's magazine, LIX (6), Mar. 15, 1946, 







GiRAUD, MARCEL 


10, 49-51, 53). A discussion of the implications of the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference and the necessity of making Confederation function. 





Le Métis Canadien: Son réle dans l'histoire des provinces de l'Ouest. 
(Université de Paris, Travaux et Mémoires de I|’Institut d’Ethnologie, no. XLIV.) 
Paris: Institut d’Ethnologie. 1945. Pp. 1,319. To be reviewed later. 














GrouLx, l’Abbé LioneL. Notre Maitre le passé. (Troisiéme série.) Montréal: 






KeIRSTEAD, B. S. Economic issue of the Dominion Provincial Conference (Culture, 





Librairie Granger Fréres. 1944. Pp. 319. A new collection of articles, lectures, 
and essays on historical events and personages by Canon Groulx. His now well- 
known nationaliste interpretation of French-Canadian history is maintained 
throughout the book. The essays cover topics in both the French and British 
periods up to the time of Lafontaine. Of particular interest are the articles on: 
“La Providence et la conquéte anglaise de la Nouvelle-France,"’ “‘La Situation 
religieuse au Canada frangais vers 1840,” “‘L’Annexionisme au Canada frangais,”’ 
“L’Emeute de 1849 4 Montréal.”” [R. M. SAUNDERs|] 





VII (1), mars, 1946, 16-21). 





Lower, A. R. M. A new community of mankind (Country guide, LXV (5), May, 





Paver, GERARD. 









1946, 5, 49, 50). Discusses the development of Canadian nationality. 





En Marge de ‘‘ Nous ferons l'avenir" de Frangois Hertel (Amérique 
frangaise, V (4), avril, 1946, 47-9). Contrary to the thesis developed by M. Hertel, 
that the artificial confederation of states in North America will eventually break 
down into politically independent groups, the author believes that the tendency 
of history is toward national integration and that the future of French Canada is 
linked with the future of Canada as a whole. 


Soucisse, Victor. The French Canadians are unconquerable (Canadians all, III (5), 


spring, 1946, 12-13, 50, 52). Presents the French-Canadian viewpoint on the 
problem of creating a united Canadian nation. 
‘ 


Tacué, JosepH-CHartes. Forestiers et voyageurs. Montréal: Editions Fides. 1946. 


Pp. 227. A fine new edition of one of the first rate social documents of nineteenth- 
century French-Canadian life. Although Taché’s work may fall between two 
stools, being neither excellent sociology nor great literature, nevertheless, it still 
remains, as M. Luc Lacourciére states in his able preface, along with De Gaspé’s 
Anciens Canadiens, and Gérin-Lajoie’s Jean Rivard, absolutely indispensable to 
anyone who wishes to comprehend, to get the feel of pre-industrialized French- 
Canadian life. The publishers are to be congratulated upon this admirable addition 
to their remarkable Collection de Nénuphar. [R. M. SAUNDERS] 


TaLBot, Lucien. Situation de la langue francaise au Canada. Parts 1 and 11 (Le Canada 






francais, X XXIII (7), mars, 1946, 461-72; XXXIII (8), avril, 1946, 544-50). 
“‘Aprés les batailles incessantes et les luttes renouvelées pour assurer la survivance 
de la race, peut-on croire que l’ennemi a enfin déposé les armes, et par suite s’est 
ouverte une ére de paix, ot, dans la concorde et la sécurité, nous pourrons jouir 
de la plénitude des droits reconnus et conquis?” 





PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


Jonnson, GeorGE Brooks. Miramichi woodsman. Richmond, Virginia: Press of 


Whittet and Shepperson. 1945. Pp. 102. Reviewed on p. 326. 


Lacacé, Anita. How Grand Falls grew. Grand Falls: The author. 1945. Pp. 77. 


Reviewed on p. 326. 


WriGut, EstHer CLarK. The Petitcodiac: A study of the New Brunswick River and of 


the people who settled along it. Sackville, N.B.: Tribune Press. 1945. Pp. 76. 
($1.25) Reviewed on p. 326. 
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(3) The Province of Ontario 


ANGUS, MARGARET. Kingston's centennial echoes early trials (Saturday night, LXI (37), 
May 18, 1946, 16-17). A short article on the one hundredth anniversary of King- 
ston’s incorporation as a city. 


ByeRLy, A. E. One hundred years at Knox Presbyterian Church, Guelph, Ontario, 
1844-1944. Guelph: The author. 1944. Pp. 56. (85c.) 


CAMPBELL, MARJORIE F. Hamilton to celebrate century of progress (Saturday night, 
LXI (38), May 25, 1946, 22-3). Short sketch of Hamilton’s development and 
present-day achievement. 


Central United Church, Stratford, Ontario. Centennial history, 1845-1945. Compiled 
and published by the Centennial Committee under the authority of the Official 
Board. 1945. Pp. 96. (50c.) This publication is attractively printed on a good 
quality paper, and contains numerous illustrations, showing various buildings, 
individuals, and groups of persons connected with the congregation. The booklet 
is not a straightforward narrative, but consists mainly of accounts by various 
writers of the different organizations of the church. Altogether it appears to be a 
most comprehensive statement of a century of activity. [J. J. TALMAN] 


Hamilton Spectator. 1ooth anniversary, 1846-1946: Reflections of a hundred years. 
Hamilton: The Spectator. 1946. Pp. 84. This special anniversary edition of the 
Hamilton Spectator contains a large and interesting fund of information on the de- 
velopment of Hamilton over the last hundred years. Among the many articles 
of considerable historic interest that it contains are ‘‘1846—Portal to Victorian 
Era” by Basil Dean and ‘‘Canada West (Upper Canada) in 1846” by Chester W. 
New. There are also accounts of the founding and growth of the Spectator, reprints 
of old advertisements found in century-old Hamilton directories, and many articles 
recounting Hamilton’s origins and subsequent political, economic, social, industrial, 
local, and cultural history. The entire edition is profusely illustrated with sketches, 
pictures, and drawings of historic and modern persons and places, and is a valuable 
episodical review of Hamilton's last hundred years. 


Harman, H. M. and UpsHatt, W. G. (comps.). Story of the Church of St. George the 


Martyr of Toronto, Canada, 1845-1945. Toronto: The Church. 1945. Pp. 52. 
($1.50) 


McDowe tt, F. E. D. Echoes of '37 . . . 109 years later (Canadian National magazine, 
XXXII (6), June, 1946, 10, 14-15). Notes on some of Toronto’s historic buildings. 


Rose, D. M. St. George's Church, Oshawa, consecrated Tuesday, 12th September, 1944 
by the Most Reverend D. T. Owen. Oshawa, Ont.: The author. 1944. Pp. 16. 


The Times-Review, Fort Erie, Ontario. Golden jubilee supplement, July 18, 1946. 
Fort Erie: Times-Review. 1946. Pp. 48. (25c.) This is the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Fort Erie Times-Review. The special supplement put out 
in honour of the occasion contains articles on “‘Fort Erie Story’’ by J. W. Murphy, 
“In the Path of History” by Louis Blake Duff, ‘‘Place of Hats’’ by Ab Ray and 
notes on transport, tourists, gas, power and other aspects of the economic develop- 
ment of the Niagara Peninsula. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


Cotter, J. L. and Witson, C. Moose Factory: Today and yesterday (The beaver, 
outfit no. 277, June, 1946, 22-9). 


MacEwan, Grant. Robert Sinton—Prairie pioneer (Country guide, LXV (6), June, 
1946, 7, 36, 37). A sketch of the life of ninety-two year old Robert Sinton, who 
has spent sixty-eight years in the Canadian West. 


Rocers, D. B. and Mackie, V. J. CCF show window (Maclean's magazine, LIX (2), 
Jan. 15, 1946, 13, 39, 40-2). A survey of the achievements of Saskatchewan's 
socialist government. 
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Saskatchewan, Bureau of Publications. The Toronto Daily Star reports on the Sas- 
katchewan government. Regina: The Bureau. 1946. Pp. 36. Reprints of a series 
of feature articles on Saskatchewan written by Beland Honderich for the Toronto 
Star. 


(5) British Columbia and the North-west Coast 


FisHEeR,C.L. British Columbia the beautiful (Empire digest, III (8), May, 1946, 60-72): 
This is the first of a series of articles on the provinces of Canada. 


GRAHAM, CLARA. Fur and gold in the Kootenays. Vancouver: Wrigley Printing 
Company. 1945. Pp. xiii, 206. To be reviewed later. 


HackKInG, NORMAN R. Steamboating on the Fraser in the 'sixties (British Columbia 
historical quarterly, X (1), Jan., 1946, 1-42). 


LainG, F. W. and Lams, W. Kaye. The fire companies of old Victoria (British Columbia 
historical quarterly, X (1), Jan., 1946, 43-75). 


RUNNALLS, F. E. A history of Prince George. With a foreword by Harry G. PERRY. 
Vancouver: Wrigley Printing Company [Prince George: The author]. 1946. 
Pp. xiv, 197. ($2.50) To be reviewed later. 


The Western Recorder. Vancouver's diamond jubilee number. Vancouver: Western 
Recorder. 1946. Pp. 32. (10c.). This special number in honour of Vancouver's 
sixtieth anniversary contains articles on church life in the early days, and on the 
development of the city and of the province during the last six decades. 


(6) North West Territories, Labrador, and the Arctic Regions 
Canada’s sovereignty in the Arctic (Royal Canadian Mounted Police quarterly, X (4), 


1945, 273-4). Brief history of the steps taken by the Dominion government to 
strengthen its territorial claims in the North-West. 


PEARSON, L. B. Canada looks ‘‘down North” (Foreign affairs, XXIV (4), July, 1946, 
638-47). The war and the aeroplane have driven home to Canadians the im- 
portance of the North in terms of strategy, resources, afd communications. 


RosBInson, M. J. and J. L. Exploration and settlement of Mackenzie District, N.W.T. 
Parts 1 and 11 (Canadian geographical journal, XXXII (6), June, 1946, 246-55; 
XXXIII (1), July, 1946, 43-9). 


Way, FrebD. Exercise muskox (The beaver, outfit no. 277, June, 1946, 3-9). Describes 
the 3,200 mile experimental trek made by the Muskox expedition in the Canadian 
North. 


Woropleg, J. M. The voyage of the St Roch through the North-West passage, 1944 (Polar 
record, IV (30), July, 1945, 258-63). 


(7) Newfoundland 


CAHILL, BRIAN. Confederation? Sure, let Newfoundland take over Canada (Atlantic 
guardian, II (5), May, 1946, 16-17, 42). An article in lighter vein on Newfound- 
land, Canada, and confederation. 


Davies, F. R. 1855—responsible government; 1934—government by commission; 
1946—confederation with Canada? (Atlantic guardian, II (4), Apr., 1946, 12-13, 
15, 39-42, 44). Speculation on Newfoundland’s political future. 


FISHER, C. L. ‘The cradle of the waves’ (Empire digest, III (9), June, 1946, 61-8). 
An illustrated article on Newfoundland. 


GamMBLE, Howarp. This is Newfoundland’s year of decision (Financial post, XL (22), 
June 1, 1946, 18). “After twelve years of ‘suspended democracy’ Newfoundland 
seeks a government to fit its purse.” 
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The old home town. 11. Brigus by Laura C. BLacKmoreE (Atlantic guardian, II (4), 
Apr., 1946, 16-17, 34). 


STENSLAND, Per G. New plans in Newfoundland: A realistic survey of problems and 
possibilities laid the groundwork for new adult education plans in Newfoundland 
(Food for thought, VI (9), May-June, 1946, 4-9, 47-9). 


VI. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, SCIENCE, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 


Canadian Youth Commission. Youth challenges the educators. Toronto: Ryerson 
Press. 1946. Pp. xi, 151. ($1.00) This is the third of the Canadian Youth 
Commission’s Reports and presents a comprehensive view of youth’s opinions on 
education. Besides recording the results of questionnaires, interviews, and Gallup 
polls, it contains chapters on such topics as ‘‘The School and Democratic Living,” 
“The School and the Community,” and ‘Leadership and Administration,’ and 
will be of interest not only to professional educators, but to all progessively-minded 
Canadians. 


Currie, A. W. Economic geography of Canada. Toronto: Macmillan Company of 
Canada. 1945. Pp. xiv, 455. ($3.50) 


Health Study Bureau. Review of Canada’s health needs and health insurance proposals. 
Toronto: The Board, 30 Bloor St. W. [1945.] Pp. 43 (mimeo.). This is a review 
of certain findings of the National Health Survey conducted by the Canadian 
Medical Procurement and Assignment Board, and of the health insurance 
proposals presented to the Dominion-Provincial Conference in August, 1945. 


LAURIN, J.E. Histoire économique de Montréal et des cités et villes du Québec. Montréal: 
Editions J.-E. Laurin. 1945. Pp. 287. ($10.00) 


McD1arMip, ORVILLE JOHN. Commercial policy in the Canadian economy. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1946. Pp. xii, 397. ($4.50) To be reviewed 
later. 


(2) Agriculture 


FOWKE, VERNON C. Canadian agricultural policy: The historical pattern. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1946. Pp. xii, 304. ($3.50) To be reviewed later. 


(3) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, Population, and Population 
Groups 
HuncHak, N. J. Canadians of Ukrainian origin: Population. (Series no. 1.) 
Winnipeg: Ukrainian Canadian Committee. 1945. Pp. 164. This is the first 
of a series of statistical publications on Ukrainians in Canada, and is intended 
primarily for students and research workers. It contains useful ready reference 
data on the Ukrainian population based on the figures of the 1941 census. 


Immigration and self-interest. Tweed: Tweed News. n.d. Pp. 12. Discusses the 
effects of immigration on Canadian wage rates and employment. 


(5) Transportation and Communication 
Trans-Canada Air Lines—Its place in the field of civil aviation in Canada. Prepared 
by R. H. Ayre under the direction of W. F. ENGLIsH (in Canada 1946: Official 
handbook of present conditions and recent progress, Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1946, 
15-27). Gives a résumé of the development of aviation in Canada, the establish- 
ment, organization, and operation of T.C.A., and war-time developments and 
present official nolicy in regard to it. 


(6) Science 


CLEVELAND, D. E. H. Canadian medicine and its debt to Scotland (Canadian Medical 
Association journal, LII (1), Jan., 1945, 90-5). Notes on some of the men who 
represented Scottish medical training in Canada, and were prominent not only 
in the medical but the political history of Canada. 

A 
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DittrRicK, HowARD. Our family doctor, the mayor (Calgary Associate Clinic historical 
bulletin, X (4), Feb., 1946, 160-3). Notes on Dr. Lucius Sterne Oille of St. 
Catharines, Ontario. 





Fish, F. H. Dr. Norman Bethune, 1889-1939 (Calgary Associate Clinic historical 
bulletin, X (4), Feb., 1946, 151-9). 











Gorpon, A. H. Medicine in Montreal in the nineties (Canadian Medical Association 
journal, LIII (5), Nov., 1945, 495-9). Personal recollections of the teaching of 
medicine at McGill University and its associated hospitals. 














MacDermort, H. E. Dr. Edward Archibald, 1872-1945 (McGill news, XXVII (8), 
spring, 1946, 27-30). 

















VII. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


MATTHEWS, EDISON. Ontario education marks an anniversary (The school, XXXIV 
(7), Mar., 1946, 534-7, 598-601). On March 27, 1846, Egerton Ryerson published 
his famous report that laid the foundations for public elementary education in 
Ontario. This article is a study of the report in the light of present-day educational 
opinion, 





VIII. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


FERLAND-ANGERS, ALBERTINE. Mére d’ Youville, Vénérable Marie-Marguerite du Frost 
de Lajemmerais veuve d’ Youvilie, 1701-1771: Fondatrice des Soeurs de la Charité de 
l Hé pital-général de Montréal, dites Soeurs Grises. Montréal: Beauchemin. 1945. 
Pp. 385. ($2.00) To be reviewed later. 


LauRENT, Lava. Québec et l'église aux Etats-Unis sous Mgr Briand et Mgr Plessis. 
(The Catholic University of America Studies in Sacred Theology, no. 88.) 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press. 1945. Pp. xxviii, 258. 
Reviewed on p. 318. 








IX. GENEALOGY 


BreLL, Epwin WALLACE. Israel Kenny, his children and their families. Edited by LiL1An 
M.B. Maxwe tv. Endorsed by the York-Sunbury Historical Society Inc. maps and 
memorials. Fredericton. 1944. Pp. 111. ($1.00) Israel Kenny, of Irish birth, who 
had served under Wolfe, migrated from Massachusetts to Maugerville on the 
River St. John in about 1767, a little later founding the neighbouring settlement 
of Oromocto near the site of an Indian encampment and blockhouse. Although 
once hailed before the elders for back-sliding from the puritanic standards of 
the time and place, he remained to become the father of fourteen children, and 
to have title to his land confirmed by the newly-formed government of New 
Brunswick in 1786, before his death by drowning a few years later. In this 
genealogical record of the Kenny and related families compiled after twelve 
years of research by Mr. E. W. Bell it is recorded that Israel “left 2,000 descen- 
dants or more who have spread all over North America,” the names and 
biographical data of many of whom are recorded here. It is noteworthy that 
the late Sir George Foster, one-time professor, temperance leader, and statesman, 
was among the descendants. Maps of land-grants and photographic reproduction, 
of documents connected with the history of the family contribute to the value of 
the brochure. The York-Sunbury Historical Society is to be congratulated on 
sponsoring the publication under the editorship of the Society's historian, Mrs. 
Lilian M. B. Maxwell. [A. G. BatLey] 




























DovuvILLE, RAYMOND. Jean Riquart: Premier colon de Ste-Anne de la Pérade et 
ancétre des familles Ricard (1667-1726). Trois-Rivitres: Editions du Bien Public. 
1943. Pp. 15. 

——_——_—_—_—_————— Michel Feulion et Louise Le Bercier (B.R.H., LI (12), déc., 

1945, 423). Some additions to a genealogical study published in a previous 

Bulletin, December, 1943. 
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FABRE-SURVEYER, E. From Montreal to Michigan and Indiana (Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada, XX XIX, sec. 2, May, 1945, 45-83). A genealogical 
article on the Lacelle family. 

GopgpouTt, ARCHANGE. Etudes généalogiques: Hablain, Blin (Mémoires de la Société 
Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, I (3), janv., 1945, 193-6). A compilation 
of the available information concerning Louis Blin, born at Fort St.-Louis in 1685, 
and his immediate family. 


GorGes, RAYMOND. The story of a family through eleven centuries, being a history of 
the family of Gorges. Illustrated by portraits and pedigrees. Based on material 
prepared by the Reverend Frederick Brown, F.S.A. Boston: Privately Printed. 
|{Mrs. Raymond Gorges, 30 Old Beach Road, Newport, Rhode Island.] 1944. 
Pp. xxiv, 277. 


MassIicoTtTe, E.-Z. Les prétendus Barons de Bécancour (B.R.H., LII (3), mars, 1946, 
73-4). The author points out some errors in accepted genealogical data, and in 
the standard genealogical dictionary of Cyprien Tanguay. 


Mepicus. Origines probables des familles Lattre ou Lettre (B.R.H., LII (3), mars, 
1946, 76-7). 


Officiers du Régiment de la Reine (B.R.H., LI (11), nov., 1945, 385-91). A compilation 
of information, taken chiefly from contemporary records, concerning the officers 
of this regiment which served under Montcalm. 


Officiers du Régiment de Royal-Roussilion (B.R.H., LI (12), déc., 1945, 425-32). Notes 
on the officers of a French regiment serving in Canada, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, before and during the siege of Quebec. 


Roy, Lt&on. René Ouellet (B.R.H., LII (3), mars, 1946, 74-5). Genealogical notes on 
René Ouellet, the ancestor of al] the present families of this name in Canada. 


Rloy], P.G. La Famille de Saint- Vincent de Narcy (B.R.H., LII (2), fév., 1946, 35-56; 
LII (3), mars, 1946, 67-72). A genealogical study of a branch of a French 
aristocratic family which became established in Canada early in the eighteenth 
century. 


X. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Hotmes, MARJORIE C. (comp.). Royal commissions and commissions of inquiry under 
the ‘‘Public Inquiries Act’ in British Columbia: A checklist. Part iv. 1921-1942 
(British Columbia historical quarterly, IX (3), July, 1945, 213-28). 


XI. ART AND LITERATURE 
Ayre, RoBert. Goodridge Roberts (Canadian art, III (2), Jan.-Feb., 1946, 49-51). 
A biographical sketch and an analysis of the painting of Goodridge Roberts. 


BARBEAU, Marius. Henri Masson (Canadian art, III (2), Jan.-Feb., 1946, 60-6, 
89). An illustrated article on the life and artistic development of Henri Masson. 
—_—_—_—_————————- The three oldest Canadian landscapes (Canadian review of 
music and art, IV (1, 2), Aug.-Sept., 1945, 24-6). Describes and illustrates three 
Canadian landscapes dating back to the latter part of the seventeenth century. 


BONENFANT, JEAN-CHARLES. Le Thédtre au collége (Revue dominicaine, LI] (1), 
janv., 1946, 27-32). Discusses the early use of dramatic sketches by Jesuit school 
teachers in Canada, the subsequent development of the national theatre, and 
concludes that drama may be a powerful educational force. 


BuGnet, GEorGES. On l'on rencontre un Canadien (Le Canada francais, XX XIII (5), 
janv., 1946, 325-32; XXXIII (6), fév., 1946, 438-46). An appreciation of the 
critical work of E. K. Brown and a restatement for French-Canadian readers of 
some of the main points of On Canadian Poetry. 
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CouLTer, Joun. Toward a Canadian theatre (Canadian review of music and art, 
IV (1, 2), Aug.-Sept., 1945, 17, 20). A manifesto prepared by John Coulter to 


forward the plan of setting up a Canadian theatre council with subsidiary councils 
in each province 











Cowan, Joun Bruce. Jolin Innes: Painter of the Canadian West. Vancouver: Rose 
Cowan and Latta. 1945. Pp. 33. An attractively produced booklet recounting 
the life and appraising the work of John Innes, gifted painter of the Canadian 
West, and containing seven black and white reproductions of his paintings. 









GAITSKELL, C. E. Old man Ontario replies! (Canadian review of music and art, 
IV (1, 2), Aug.-Sept., 1945, 21-3). A reply to a previous article entitled ‘“‘Wake 
Up Old Man Ontario.” It describes the work that has been done in Ontario to 
develop an interest in the arts and crafts, and the plans to increase interest in 
these subjects in the future. 
















GAUVREAU, JEAN-MarRize. Lauréat Valliére: Sculpteur sur bois (Mémoires de la 
Société Rovale du Canada, XX XIX, sec. 1, mai, 1945, 73-88). A sketch of the 
life and a discussion of the work of Jean-Marie Gauvreau, wood sculptor. 






Gocoio, EmiLtio. The Italian contribution to the development of music in Ontario 
(Canadian review of music and art, IV (3, 4), Oct.-Nov., 1945, 29-32; IV (5, 6), 
Dec.-Jan., 1946, 28-31). 







Hunt, J. Doris. Art in Manitoba: Comments on a non-jury show (Canadian review 
of music and art, IV (3, 4), Oct.-Nov., 1945, 21, 23-5, 39). Comments on some of 


the exhibits at a recent non-jury exhibition organized by the Federation of Canadian 
Artists, Manitoba region. 







LarLeur, Bruno. “L’Influence de Voltaire au Canada” (Revue dominicaine, LII (1), 
janv., 1946, 7-26). The author qualifies some of the conclusions of Marcel Trudel 
in his book on the influence of Voltaire’s ideas on Canadian literature and history, 
and particularly on such men as Papineau, and Etienne Parent. 







McInnes, GRAHAM. Canadian Group of painters (Canadian art, III (2), Jan.-Feb., 
1946, 76-7). ‘‘Leadership in Canadian painting is definitely passing from Toronto 
to Montreal.”” ‘‘What the Canadian Group tried to do, to broaden the basis of 
the old Group of Seven’s work, was completed by 1938, and since then it has 
been coasting.” 







Mauret, Cuarces. Nos Héros de romans. Reprinted from Le Canada Francais, 
sept., oct., déc., 1945, janv., 1946. Québec. 1946. Pp. 34. 







SmitH, A. J. M. The University of New Brunswick: Founders’ Day address. With 
opening remarks by His Honour, the honourable D. L. MacLaren. Fredericton. 
1946. Pp. 19. Examines the part played by the University of New Brunswick 
in creating and nourishing a poetic tradition that has made its influence felt upon 
the cultural and spiritual life of the whole Dominion. 





SmitH, Henri. The art of Henri Masson (Canadian review of music and art, IV (1, 2), 

Aug.-Sept., 1945, 31-3). Henri Masson, an energetic and conscientious worker, 
is rapidly becoming one of the best-known Canadian painters both at home and 
abroad. 












Toronto Public Library Board. Reading in Toronto, 1945: Being the sixty-second 


annual report of the Toronto Public Library Board for the year 1945. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. 1946. Pp. 55. 


TrupeLt, Marcer. L’Influence de Voltaire au Canada. Vol. I. De 1760 a 1850. 
Vol. Il. De 1850 a 1900. Montréal: Editions Fides. 1945. Pp. 221; 315. 
To be reviewed later. 









Wa tace, Matcotm. Education and the good life (Canadian review of music and art, 
IV (3, 4), Oct.-Nov., 1945, 27-8; V (1), Feb., 1946, 22-4). An address given in 
“Religious Period’ over CBC Trans-Canada Network. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 
JAMES STUART MARTELL 


(1911-1946) 


Dr. James Stuart Martell, Assistant Archivist of Nova Scotia, and one of the 
most promising of the younger generation of Canadian historians, died on 
January 31, 1946. 

He was the son of the Reverend W. R. Martell, who also died young, and was 
born in New Germany, N.S., July 16, 1911. He was educated at King’s Col- 
legiate, Windsor, N.S., and King’s and Dalhousie University, Halifax, receiving a 
B.A. with honours in history and economics in 1932, and an M.A. in history in 
1933. In the latter year he proceeded to London on an [.0.D.E. fellowship which 
was renewed in the following year; and in 1935 he was awarded the Ph.D. degree 
by the University of London. For both his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees he wrote a 
thesis on a period of Nova Scotian history. On his return from London in the 
summer of 1935 he joined the staff of the Public Archives of Nova Scotia, and was 
made Assistant Archivist in 1944. 

During the past ten years, as custodian of the Manuscript Room of the Public 
Archives, he gave eager service and encouragement to research students and 
others, all of whom were made to feel that he was personally interested in their 
problems and would do everything in his power to help them find a solution; for 
having himself found inspiration in Nova Scotia’s storied past he regarded himself 
as an historical missionary to all who would hear him gladly. 

Besides this routine work he carried on his own researches with enthusiasm; 
contributed several historical articles or papers to the Canadian Historical Review, 
the American Historical Review, the Dalhousie Review, the Canadian Historical 
Association, and the Nova Scotia Historical Society; and prepared four bulletins 
and one of the larger publications of the Public Archives of Nova Scotia, all of 
which were by-products of his detailed study of Nova Scotia from 1812 to 1838, 
which his sudden death unfortunately left unfinished. At the same time he was 
much in demand as a lecturer before service clubs and teachers’ associations of 
the province, and gave several courses of radio lectures to the public schools for 
the Department of Education in co-operation with the Canadian Broadoasting 
Corporation. 

Dr. Martell had an intense interest in all affairs of his native province and, 
hoping much from adult education and the co-operative movement, he devoted a 
great deal of his time outside the Archives to these movements. His early death, 
therefore, is a loss not only to the Archives but also to the province as a whole. 


D. C. HARVEY 
The Public Archives of Nova Scotia. 


Tae AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY 


The American Association for State and Local History is undertaking an 
expansion of its activities. It now has members in the United States, Canada, 
the Hawaiian Islands, and Puerto Rico, has held annual meetings since 1941, has 
brought out a valuable series of bulletins on the work and problems of historical 
societies, and has also issued a number of other publications including a handbook 
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on the historical societies of the United States and Canada, and a manual by 
Donald Dean Parker on Local History: How to Gather It, Write It, and Publish It. 
It also publishes bi-monthly the State and Local History News. The Association 
hopes to enlarge its resources sufficiently to obtain a full-time executive secretary. 
The following are the principal officers of the Association: President, Dorothy C. 
Barck; vice-president, Edward P. Alexander; secretary and treasurer, Nell 
Hines; editor, Christopher Crittenden. The next annual meeting is to be held in 
Washington, D.C., October 25-6 immediately following the session of the Society 
of American Archivists. Dr. Albert Corey, state historian of New York, who is 
planning the sessions, is arranging for Canadian representation on the programme. 


THE HAMILTON CENTENNIAL 


From the point of view of arousing an interest in local history the celebration 
on July 1-7, 1946, of the 100th anniversary of the incorporation of Hamilton as a 
city was an outstanding success. An unprecedented number of inquiries for 
historical information and material was received and new sources of information 
were uncovered which made clear the need for a definitive history of the city. 
Chief among the new sources brought to light were the complete files of the first 
two Hamilton papers, the Gore Balance and the Western Mercury which were 
acquired by the Hamilton Spectator. Only one or two copies of the former had 
hitherto been located. The chief work undertaken by the Historical Committee, 
largely composed of members of the Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society was the 
preparation of an historical book The Hamilton Centennial, 1846-1946 (orders for 
which may be sent to the City Hall, price $1.00). Its contents included much new 
material, among the items of special interest to outside readers being a study of 
the city’s industrial and commercial development by Professor J. W. Watson of 
McMaster University. The Public Library of the city took an active part by 
preparing displays of printed material including books by Hamilton authors, 
pictures, maps and early Hamilton imprints, the earliest of which had not previ- 
ously been gathered together. Generous loans were received from Queen’s Uni- 
versity Library, Toronto Public Library, and Mr. W. P. Witton. A leaflet 
was published with bibliographical and other information. The Library also 
showed an exhibition of original drawings by Arthur William Brown, the first 
time his work had been shown in his native city since he won fame as an illustrator. 
Historical exhibits and material entered largely into many store-window displays, 
and into the pageant and parade which were arranged by the committee. A valu- 
able exhibit was also on display in Dundurn Museum. By a happy coincidence 
the Hamilton Spectator was celebrating its own centennial on July 15, and issued a 
special anniversary number which has been noted in our List of Recent Publi- 
cations. In its preparation which extended over a year and involved a number of 
writers outside the paper’s staff, the Spectator’s files were microfilmed and read 
through for the first time with the result that a great deal of new material was 
brought to light, much of which still remains to be used. Inquiries with regard 
to any of these matters may be sent to Miss Freda F. Waldon, the librarian of 
the City of Hamilton, or to the Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society. 








Notes AND COMMENTS 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


An event of interest to historical students was the organizational conference 
of the Canadian Library Association held at McMaster University, Hamilton, 
June 14-16, about two hundred delegates being in attendance. Among the proposed 
activities of the Association are the creation of a headquarters office as a national 
clearing house of library information, the issuing of bulletins, the encouragement 
of the compilation of Canadian reference books, and the maintenance of relations 
with organizations concerned with educational and cultural activities. Miss 
Freda F. Waldon, librarian of the City of Hamilton was elected president. At 
the first session Dr. G. R. Lomer gave an informative account of the events leading 
up to the formation of the Association. A beginning was made at meetings held 
in Seattle and Vancouver in 1925. The matter was discussed again in Toronto 
in 1927, and in 1930 a Commission surveying Canadian libraries under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Corporation recommended the provision of books for all of Canada, 
a National library, better legislation and provincial support, and an association 
with a paid headquarters staff. In 1934 it was decided to form a Canadian Library 
Council, but little was done until in 1942 the Carnegie Corporation provided a 
grant for such an undertaking. In 1945 the Council began the work which 
culminated in the meeting in Hamilton. 


THE PROBLEM OF PuBLIC RECORDS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The latest Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States contains 
a discussion of the problem of public records which has been enormously en- 
larged and intensified during the recent war years. It goes on to describe the 
steps which have been taken in framing policy, in the training of personnel, and 
other related problems. The opening paragraphs of the Report are so pertinent 
a comment on conditions which have their counterpart in Canada that it was 
felt that the following extracts from them would be of interest to readers of this 
REVIEW. 

Records did not win the war. In fact there were any number of persons 
who damned the “red-tape,” by which they usually meant the endless reports 
and the forms in triplicate and quadruplicate and quintuplicate, and declared 
that if the war was ever won it would be in spite of it. But the fact remains 
that without records, which constitute the administrative mind of any large 
organization, the war could not have been won... . 

The job of making and preserving a record of all that the Government 
does is a big one, even in peacetime. In wartime it is an undertaking beyond 
any easy imagining. ... To a surprising degree the details of all economic 
activity and even of our daily lives had to be regulated by the Government dur- 
ing the war. And all the million and one daily acts and decisions that make up 
this vast process of running a government and prosecuting a war have to be 
recorded at least temporarily. ... 

By the end of the war the Government had something in the neighborhood 
of 18,000,000 to 20,000,000 cubic feet of records. It is hard to make a figure 
like that mean much. That many records would fill 18 buildings the size of 
the present National Archives Building. .. . 

The first idea that comes to the stunned observer of this mass of documents 
is “For heaven’s sake sell it as waste paper!” And this is the right idea, 
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sooner or later, for three-fourths of it, but no such destructive answer can be 
made on an undiscriminating and wholesale basis. John Jones’ being able to 
prove that he did file a change-of-address notice with his draft board may be 
what keeps him out of jail later on a draft-evasion charge, for example. 

To anticipate such legal and routine administrative needs for records, 
varied though they may be, is a relatively simple aspect of the problem of 
appraising Federal records to determine what may be safely destroyed and what 
must be retained and for how long. A far more complex problem, and one 
involving far more significantly the professional competence of the staff of the 
National Archives, is that of evaluating records in terms of their long-range 
administrative usefulness and their importance as sources of information about 
the American People and their social, economic, and political activities. With 
the expanding range of interests of the Government over the past several 
decades, its records have become an increasingly and almost inconceivably rich 
body of research materials, until today there is literally almost no aspect of 
American life that can be thoroughly investigated or fully understood without 
recourse to the archives of the Federal Government. 


Peculiarly is this true of the records of the war period. . . . The necessary 
extension of Government controls and activities during the war brought about 
the recording of innumerable aspects of our national life never before usably 
documented. Never before has the anatomy of the American economy been so 
fully explored or so minutely recorded. Many problems of social maladjust- 
ment—inadequate housing, poor nutrition, minority exclusion from employment, 
for example— that escape intensive and comprehensive public attention in 
peacetime are thoroughly documented in their war-aggravated form. Almost 
every social process, in fact, is accelerated and intensified by war and hence 
is made of peculiar interest to social scientists. Ordinary problems of adminis- 
trative organization, for example, are thrown into the boldest possible relief 
when the Government faces the necessity of creating administrative machinery 
adequate to the prosecution of the war and may be studied more effectively in 
the record of the Government’s endeavor to that end than in any other source. 


The unusual interest of developments in the war period and the unusual 
thoroughness with which those developments were recorded by the Govern- 
ment give the 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 cubic feet of records created during the 
war a unique importance. The task of assisting in the selection of the core 
of those records that can be permanently preserved and the accomplishment of 
their orderly retirement is probably the largest, the most complex, and the most 
important problem that has ever been faced by an archival agency. And it is 
an urgent problem as well, for a very large part of the most important records 
of the war were accumulated in temporary agencies facing an early end with 
the close of the war. Hopeless confusion would be the result of the National 


Archives’ not being prepared to deal with these records promptly as the war 
drew to a close. 


The Archives has also published in the June, 1946, issue of its Staff Infor- 
mation Circulars a valuable discussion on “The Appraisal of Current and Recent 
Records.” Divergent views are presented on the extremely difficult problem of 
determining what records should be preserved and what destroyed. 





Notes AND COMMENTS 


ALEXANDER PRIZE Essay 


The Alexander Prize is offered annually by the Royal Historical Society for 
an essay upon some historical subject. Candidates may select their own subject, 
but they must submit their choice to the Literary Director for approval. The 
essay must be a genuine work of original research, not hitherto published, and one 
which has not been awarded any other prize. It must not exceed 6,000 words in 
length and must be sent in on or before February 28, 1947. The essay should 
bear a motto and must be accompanied by a covering letter giving the author's 
name and address and degrees, if any. 

The prize is a silver medal and the successful tandidate is expected to read 
the essay at the last meeting of the Society during the Session, which is generally 
held in June. Further information may be obtained by writing to the Royal 
Historical Society, 96, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, London, S.W. 10. 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Champlain Society's thirty-ninth annual report states that two more 
volumes are in an advanced stage of preparation. Loyalist Narratives edited by 
Dr. J. J. Talman will be published in the near future, and the Letters of Letitia 
Hargrave from York Factory will soon be ready for the press. The diary of Simeon 
Perkins, which deals with the mercantile business in Nova Scotia in the years 
1760 to 1812, and which will be edited by Professor H. A. Innis, is in preparation. 
The eighth volume in the Hudson's Bay series will be the minutes of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company beginning with the year 1679. 

It is expected that the Society will be able to speed up its programme of 
publication, which was curtailed during the war years, and to resume its practice 
of issuing two volumes annually. 

Honorary president, George M. Wrong; president, W. Stewart Wallace; 
secretaries, George W. Brown, Harold C. Walker; treasurer, H. H. Langton; 
assistant secretary-treasurer, Miss Julia Jarvis. 

The Kent Historical Society and the Chatham-Kent Museum have supplied 
assistance and material to the ‘‘Kent County Family Almanac,” a series of weekly 
half-hour broadcasts based on local history which have been sponsored at Chatham, 
Ontario, by the Canada and Dominion Sugar Company. The broadcasts which 
were begun in January, 1945, have been very successful and have aroused much 
interest. Considerable material from the broadcasts has been printed in booklets. 
We are indebted for this information to Dr. Effie McVicar Milner, 208 William 
Street, Chatham, Ontario, who is the secretary-treasurer of the Chatham-Kent 
Museum. 

The Ontario Historical Society. The annual meeting of the Society was held 
in Guelph at the Ontario Agricultural College on June 27 and 28 with an encourag- 
ing attendance which was larger than for many years past. An item of interest 
at the first session was a report compiled by Miss Lillian Benson of the staff of 
the University of Western Ontario Library on farms which have been in possession 
of the same family for over a century. More than 100 were discovered in the pre- 
liminary survey, and not less than six have been in the possession of the same 
family for more than 150 years. A committee under the chairmanship of Miss 
Benson was appointed to continue research in the matter. The following papers 
were read at various sessions: A biographical and historical account of John Galt 
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by Mr. Walter E. Buckingham; Some comments on the telephone history of 
Western Ontario, by Mr. R. L. Stratton of London; Pauline Johnson by Miss 
Jean H. Waldie of Brantford, who was able to make use of recently discovered 
documents and also of reminiscences of old residents; a paper by Mr. Frank 
Ridley of Toronto on the archaeology of Huronia and in particular on the Indian 
townsite of Ossossane in introducing which Mr. Kenneth E. Kidd of the Royal 
Ontario Museum pointed out the close relation between archaeological and his- 
torical research; Miles Macdonnell by Mr. J. G. Harkness of Cornwall; The 
career of John Troyer of Long Point by Mr. George Laidler of Hamilton, the 
incoming president; Abraham S. Holmes of Chatham, pioneer novelist of Kent 
County by Dr. Fred Hamil of Detroit; A paper by Dr. J. J. Talman of the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario on a group of Scottish emigrants who came to Guelph 
in 1827 after an attempted settlement in Venezuela. An excellent address was 
given at the annual dinner by Mr. Ross Winter, director of the Ontario Adult 
Education Board on “Local History and Adult Education.”” Mr. Winter com- 
mented on the value of the study of local history both to the local community 
and to the nation, and illustrated his remarks with references to places which he 
had visited in connexion with his educational work with the Canadian forces in 
Britain and Europe. A full account of the meeting as well as a number of other 
items of interest are printed in the July issue of the Society’s News Letter, which 
shows a gratifying development since its establishment two years ago. The 
following officers were elected: President, George Laidler; vice-presidents, George 
Johnston, Jean H. Waldie; secretary, J. J. Talman; treasurer, George W. Spragge. 
Saskatchewan Historical Society. During the year that has closed, the Sas- 
katchewan Historical Society has completed its record of all the personnel from 
the Province of Saskatchewan that served in the Armed Forces during the recent 
war. In addition to about 95,000 cards and records of service personnel, the 
Society has about 8,000 files dealing with special exploits of individual soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen from the Province. Attention is now being devoted, with the 
assistance of a Committee from the Canadian Legion, to the story of each Sas- 
katchewan Unit and the part it played in the war. During the year, progress has 
also been made in preparing the stories of the various districts in the Province, in 
the collection of additional biographies of the original pioneers, and in the study 
of the western Indians and their history. An account of the various farmers’ 
movements, political and otherwise, is now in course of preparation, from the time 
of the establishment of the Patrons of Industry, in 1893, until the present time. 
This work is being aided very much by Mr. A. T. Hunter, the treasurer of the 
Society, who was an original officer of the first farmers’ movement in what is now 
the Province of Saskatchewan, and by the very voluminous records on the subject 
compiled by the late R. M. Johnson, of Moose Jaw, who, during almost all of his 
life, was closely indentified with various farmers’ movements. A history is also 
being prepared of the famous Barr colony, the all-British settlement that had its 
nucleus at Lloydminster. The Society has most of the papers of the late Bishop 
Lloyd, who was for many years the acknowledged and much-loved leader of this 
picturesque band of argonauts, as well as a gréat many other records of the Colony. 
The following were the principal officers elected at the annual meeting, held 
November 1, 1945: Honorary president, His Honour Lieutenant-Governor 
R. J. M. Parker; president, J. A. Gregory; secretary, Z. M. Hamilton, 403-4 
McCallum-Hill Building, Regina; honorary treasurer, A. T. Hunter. 





